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THE PRICE OF OUR WAR- 
MAKING CIVILIZATION 


By 
L. P. JACKS 


D.D., LL.D., D.LITT. 


were common among the leaders and the rest followed suit.” 
Press report at the time on the Wall Street market, 


pas re S sew avd of peace in Korea had a depressing effect on the market. Losses of one to 
Ir the prospect of peace in Korea, a relatively small affair in 
comparison, had this effect on Wall Street what would be the effect 
on markets, and on industry in general, of the prospect of world 
peace, to follow disarmament and the abolition of war as an instru- 
ment of international policy? What would be the effect of that on the 
Wealth of Nations? How would the economy of the world react to it? 

It might seem that the effect would be highly favourable. The 
release for more humane purposes of the enormous amount of wealth 
now spent on pas 9, including preparations for war, would be 
followed, one would think, by the dawn of a new prosperity all over 
the world. But the reaction of Wall Street to the prospect of peace 
‘in Korea was not in line with these expectations. It was not until the 
leaders of the nation had assured Wall Street that peace in Korea 
would not materially diminish the national preparation for “ defence ” 
that the Street recovered its confidence, or at least some measure of it, 

Preparations for war, it must be remembered, do not consist solely 
in the building up of material armaments, weapons of all kinds, from 
bayonets to atomic bombs. They consist equally, if not more, in the 
training of millions of fighting men imbued with the fighting spirit 
Of, as we say, with stomach for a fight, without which they would be 
as inefficient in defence as in attack. And this in all ranks from the 
General Staff to the conscript. God, we are told, is on the side of big 
battalions. But not if they have lost their stomach for a fight, as 
Germany at last lost hers in the world wars, and was immediately 
beaten, her big battalions notwithstanding. From the economic 
point of view this part of the preparation is as expensive as the other, 
the material part—if not more so, It has a profound moral, as well 
as an economic, bearing. For the moment, however, we leave the 
moral effect aside, though the chief danger to peace may well lie in 
that direction. 

No doubt, then, the effect of the prospect of world peace would be 
economically beneficial, provided the wealth now spent in war-making were 
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still forthcoming to be diverted to a humaner purpose. But could we count 
upon that? Would the wealth of nations continue to be produced 
on the present scale if the need of wealth for the war-making purpose 
were to vanish under the reign of universal peace? Would the 
supply, so to speak, remain unaffected by so heavy a fall in the 
demand? Would other demands arise, and other needs assert them- 
selves, to make good those that had ceased to exist, or even to improve 
upon them? The answer to these questions cannot be taken for 
granted. It calls for consideration. 


The political states of the world are all, in greater or lesser degree, 
war-making institutions. Their Ministers of War are ministers of a 
function which is not incidental to their nature as states, but essential 
to it. Never is the nature of the state more clearly revealed than when 
the war drums are throbbing. The state speaks in the voice of guns; 
butter has a voice of its own tuned to another key. States spend more 
of their wealth on war and on preparing for it than they spend on 
public health, education or anything else. Mr Guy Enock, in his 
recent book This War Business, has shown by statistical research that 
the twenty-six leading nations of the world have spent more on it 
during the last fifty years than on a// other objects put together, more by 
some 8,000 million in sterling value. And they are spending more 
on it now than ever before. In this country we are to spend 


4,000 million during the current five years. President Eisenhower 
has stated in a recent address that the budget of the United States for 
1954 will be for 23,000 million dollars, two-thirds of which are for 
“ defence,” in other words, preparation for war. On what else are 
we or the Americans, or the world at large, spending anything near so 
much? What further proof do we need that ours is essentially a war- 


making civilization? “Power,” as measured in international policy, is 
ultimately war-making power, to which wealth power is accessory. 
The proof of their war-making character to be found in their 
budgets is supported by many others. The martial displays at a 
Coronation or a Royal Wedding, the marching columns of sailors, 
soldiers and airmen, the Horse Guards preceding or following the 
royal coach, proclaim them. The Naval Review proclaims them. Our 
national totems take up the tale. ‘They are the carnivora, red in tooth 
and claw—the lion, the eagle, the bear, the leopard, the dragon, the 
fighting cock. The Royal Coat of Britain is a coat of arms, supported 
by two ugly customers; on one side by a ferocious lion, on the other 
by a fighting unicorn. Nemo me impune lacessit is the word spoken by 
of them. What a contrast between the gracious smiles of our young 
Queen beaming upon us from the royal coach and the grim aspect of 
the outrageous beasts ramping and roaring on the royal emblems! 
What a strange mixture of things celestial and infernal, of homage 
paid to God and to the Devil! By elaborating that contrast what 
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lessons might we not learn about “Man versus the State?” Was 
Rousseau entirely wrong when he discerned a fundamental antagonism 
between the two? Or is the antagonism more deeply seated in human 
nature? And what shall we say of our national heroes? Is not pre- 
eminence invariably given to warriors, to fighting men? What 
column in America is high as the Washington monument, or in 
London as that on which Nelson keeps his vigil, and assures us that 
“ the Navy will be there ?” 

In keeping with all this, the industries directly engaged in the 
service of the war machine, in particular those producing armaments 
of one kind or another, are closely interlocked with industry in 
general. It follows that any cessation or interruption of the former 
will be accompanied by repercussion all along the line; from guns to 
butter and from atomic bombs to chocolates there will be a fall in 
production and an increase in the number of the unemployed, as Wall 
Street foresaw when it became “ depressed ” at the prospect of peace 
in Korea. Were the production of armaments, for defence or other- 
wise, to cease, there would be an economic crisis. Indeed, there are 
few things that Chancellors of the Exchequer, British or foreign, 
could so ill afford, and few that would cause a more unwelcotne 
shrinkage to our private purses, than a sudden laying down of arms 
by all the armed nations, The relief to taxation would certainly be 
great; but great also would be the reduction in the wealth of nations 
on which the taxation is levied. ‘The economy of the world has 
become, in the course of history, too closely linked with the war- 
making function of political states to remain unaffected by its 
abandonment. The wealth of nations has now become, pre-eminently, 
taxation fodder for the war-chest, as their manhood is cannon fodder 
for the battlefield. Wealth and war are a married pair, and never was 
the marriage so close as now. The economy of the world lies within 
the war-making framework and the whole structure of it would tend 
to dissolve if that framework were removed. As the structure of 
birds is adapted to flying, of fishes to swimming, of bees to the 
gathering and storing of honey, so the structure of our civilization, 
political and economic, has become adapted by ages of evolution to 
the making of war. As needs must be in such a case, the adaptation 
extends to our minds, characters, habits of thought and consequent 
ways of life. Our religion has a share of it. Christianity is often 
presented as a warfare waged with the “ sword of the spirit,” and 
“ Onward, Christian soldiers ” appears in the hymn-book along with 
“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” With the abandonment of war- 
making we should all need to be humanly reconditioned, and even 
pacifists would find that they had much to learn, and to unlearn, about 
peace. As Mr Wells contended,! using language which but half 
expresses the extent of the change, we should have to slough off our 

1 In a broadcast on World Peace in 1929. Reproduced in The Listener for January 14, 1954. 


1* 
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patriotism, and become cosmopolitan. It would be a mighty 
transformation. Are we prepared for it? 

This view of the political state as essentially a war-making institution 
gives rise to a question of great intexest at the present moment. Is it 
possible to create a political state having all the other attributes of 
statehood but deprived of the war-making function from which the 
social and economic structure is largely derivative, and to do this, 
moreover, while its neighbours and rivals retain that function with the 
right to use it at discretion; in other words, to create a state which is 
not also a “ Power,” acting at its sovereign discretion, in opposition 
to other similar “ Powers,” or in concert with them? The attempt to 
do this is clearly implied in proposals, now under discussion and 
influentially supported, with regard to the future of Germany. The 
Soviet Government (and not it alone), as voiced by Mr Molotov, 
would create a Germany which, while retaining the character. of a 
European state among the others, would be deprived of the power to 
make war possessed by them, pre-eminently by Russia, and which 
Germany herself formerly possessed, using it as we all know. Is that 
possible? Possible enough, no doubt, provided the others were recreating 
themselves on the same pattern at the same time. But otherwise? Perhaps 
the best way to answer the question is to ask what our own reaction 
would be if such a proposal were applied to the state of which we 
ourselves are the members. Would Britons take kindly to forgoing 
the power displayed at the Naval Review with its “line of warships 
ten miles long,” and corresponding Naval Estimates hundreds of 
millions long in sterling value? What Briton, after that, would have 
the heart to sing “‘ God save the Queen,” while Russia and the others 
were still at their “ knavish tricks ” and their “ politics ” still uncon- 
founded, in spite of the prayer, so often and so lustily repeated, which 
calls on the Almighty to frustrate the one and to confound the other ? 
And what would Americans have to say to forgoing the power on 
developing which they are to spend some 15,000 million dollars in 
1954? at American, after that, would have the heart to proclaim 
the glories of “ the star-spangled banner with the stars to illuminate 
the world and the stripes to chastise it”? When we have answered 
these questions we shall be in a better position to judge the merits of 
the proposal to recreate Germany on the terms in question—Germany, 
with her martial tradition and population of 80 millions who, what- 
ever else may be said about them, have proved themselves terrible 
fighters. Meanwhile our best wish for the nations who spend their 
substance on building up vast fighting forces for themselves, while 
refusing Germany the right to do so, is, surely, that they may find 
no use in war for the armed force they are creating. In that event, 
what will they do with it? Or better, what will it do with itse/f? Will 
these vast armies be content for ever, the Science and Art of War 
sufficiently fulfilled and its professors satisfied with sham fights, blank 
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cartridge, ceremonial parades, naval reviews, autumn manceuvres and 
the experimental explosion of atomic bombs in deserts? Reflecting 
on that question and finding no comfortable answer, one is tempted 
to withdraw the wish just stated. The temptation should be resisted. 

But are the nations not only spending their substance but wasting it 
when consumed in wat-making ? ttain philosophers, mostly 
German, contend that the wealth of nations, so consumed, is put to 
its right and proper use. War-making, according to them, is the 
wholesome exercise of political states, entirely true to their essential 
nature, and the wealth it uses up is no more wasted than the fruits of 
the earth are wasted when consumed in human food. Into that 

uestion we need not enter now, beyond reminding ourselves that 
the answer to it is not to be given offhand. 

We may, however, rest assured that the abolition of war as an 
instrument of international policy, to which the underlying move- 
ments of our time seem to be tending, as to a distant goal, will not be 
a sudden event. The approach will be gradual. Time will be given 
for recovery between the successive impacts of the shock. In the 
meantime it is to be hoped that the discovery will be made of what 
has been named a “ moral equivalent for war,” by which is meant a 
good motive of equal power in the common life to the motive which 
now actuates the “ business of war.”’ If this discovery were made— 
and adopted—the economic shock, if not entirely prevented, would 
be more easily borne and overcome. 

William James, in his famous essay on the moral equivalent, sug- 

ested the rise of a new cult of heroism and the pursuit of glory in 
Felds less blood-stained than battlefields, in which, we may imagine, 
the national hero would come to be typified by the conqueror of 
Everest rather than by the conqueror of Trafalgar. But our civiliza- 
tion does not seem to have advanced very far in that direction since 
James suggested it half a century ago. We observe no disposition, 
not even among extreme pacifists, to change “ Trafalgar Square” and 
“Waterloo Place” into names commemorating heroic deeds on the 
high mountains or the raging seas. 

More congenial, to our way of thinking, is the suggestion that the 
equivalent might be found in she re-education of mankind, adopted as 
the common objective and based on the idea of turning away from 
the pursuit of material wealth to developing the riches that lie hidden 
in the nature of Man, “ Man the Unknown,” as Alexis Carrel rightly 
names him, a vast continent—some say infinite—waiting to be 
explored. It is the dream of a new civilization, in which the pursuit 
of wealth falls into the background of the common aim, and is no 
longer the aim itself, but taken in its stride, on the principle that when 
the Kingdom is sought first the other things will be added. 

The - sm is a daring one, but not inconceivable when soberly 
stated. We have to imagine the nations changed from their present 
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war-making orientation into Associations of Human Culture, devoted 
to the improvement of the human material of which society is com- 
posed, an aim not unlike that of primitive Christianity with its ideal 
of “anew man in Christ.” Or we may compare it with Newman’s 
“Idea of a University.” The business of a University, he tells us, is 
to “educate citizens of the world.” Imagine a comity of nations 
founded on that basis and what truer picture could be painted of the 
Community of Mankind? Such is the dream. By indulging it we do 
a little, perhaps all we can, to —" the reality of it into being. 

Let us suppose, then, that the dream has been so far realized that 
the Ministry of War has disappeared, and the Ministry of Education 
become, as Plato would have it, the Chief Ministry, the function 
of the Prime Minister, with governments everywhere devoted to 
improving the human quality of their subjects or citizens. Under 
those conditions how would the matter stand with the economics of 
civilization ? 

All that is lost by the abolition of war might be made good by the 
discovery and general adoption of the “ moral equivalent,” provided, 
of course, that the moral equivalent turned out to be also an economic 
equivalent. Does it follow that in providing the one we have also 
provided the other? Would the re-education of the human race, or 
any other “equivalent,” adopted everywhere as the key aim of public 
policy, have an equal force as an incentive to the production of wealth 
to that now exercised by war-making? It would seem that the answer 
must be given in the negative. Our moral equivalent would be a far 
less costly process than Mr Enock’s figures and President Eisen- 
hower’s estimates show war-making to have been and to be now on a 
greater scale than ever before. e demand for the production of 
wealth would be greatly diminished and the Wealth of Nations would 
fall. A new economic structure, and a new political structure would 
become necessary. Not a very cheering prospect to the money- 
making mind. 

There can be no doubt that the present structure of the state, 
both economic and political, is conducive to war-making. Mr Duff 
Cooper used a false analogy when he said to Mussolini that to think 
of war as produced by armaments was as foolish as to think of rain as 
produced by umbrellas.1_ Unlike umbrellas, armaments are created 
with the definite aim of fighting other armaments, which are also 
being created to fight them, and war is the natural outcome of the 
race between them. ‘ How oft the means to do ill deeds makes ill 
deeds done” applies to armaments, but hardly to umbrellas. The 
boy who answered, when asked what his motive was for shooting the 
policeman, “there was a pistol in the house,” was explaining the origin 
of many wars. The sacrifice of the present structure which supports 
the armament race and, indeed, renders it inevitable, is the price we 

* Old Men Forget, by Duff Cooper, p. 182. 
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should have to pay for universal peace in a world devoted to the re- 
education of mankind. It might be worth the price, heavy as this 
would be. Would mankind take cheerfully to paying it? 


A word must be said about the term “ defence ” used as a means of 
reconciling peace-loving people to the stupendous cost of their “ war 
business,” or perhaps as a sop to the Christian conscience. The 
usage may be called in question, in both respects as to its value for 

ropitiation, and in the second as to its honesty. To be sure, the 

urden of taxation, involved in the enormous cost, would seem more 
tolerable when we think of it as incurred by the need of self-defence. 
But that does not carry us very far. On whichever of the two sides 
we happen to be, that of attack or defence, the conduct required of 
us, when it comes to blows, will be much the same. It is hard to say 
on which side a Christian would be more in place, or out of it. A 
Quaker would clearly be out of his place on either. On both sides 
the weapons are similar, and so are the methods of using them, and 
the ferocity of the usage. The defender, no less than the attacker, 
will “ imitate the action of the tiger, stiffen the sinews, summon up 
the blood, disguise fair nature with hard-favoured rage,” be quick to 
strike first, to strike hard and to do many other things forbidden by 
the Ten Commandments and abhorrent to Christian ethics, having 
been assiduously trained to do them, both physically and mentally 
(the latter is the more important), whether learning the bayonet 
exercise in a barrack yard or studying the Science and Art of War ina 
military college. On both sides the object aimed at is to inflict the 
utmost of bloodshed and ruin on the foe, and to prevent him inflicting 
the like upon oneself by first inflicting it upon him. General Staffs are 
concerned with finding the best means to do this. Theirs is the same 
“ science and art” whether cultivated in Berlin or at Sandhurst, in 
Moscow or at West Point. A bayonet is a bayonet in either case; 
ditto an atomic bomb. Neither weapon will have pleasanter effects 
on the foe if used by one side than by the other. Because Nelson was 
defending his native land against Napoleonic aggression, were his 
broadsides of milder quality than Villeneuve’s and the carnage less 
horrible on the Frenchman’s crowded decks? The contrary is more 
probable. No doubt in the last war we were defending the liberties 
of mankind against a shameful attack, but the cost of the defence in 
“ blood, tears and sweat,” to say nothing of money, was no less than 
that of the attack, but probably more. And the Germans found our 
methods no less cruel than we found theirs against us. There is a 
legend that Hitler, seated by Goering in an aeroplane, and looking 
down on the ruin beneath them, said to his companion, “ Bravo, 
Hermann! Give London another like this and we shall be dining in 
Buckingham Palace.” “ Alas, mein Fubrer,” replied Goering, “ we 
are not looking down on London, but on Hamburg.” A woman, 
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standing amid the ruin of her home after a London blitz, cried out to 
Mr Churchill, “ Give it ’em back.” Mr Churchill replied that he 
would—and did, to the satisfaction of many peace-loving people. 
“ Beware of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, bear it that the 
opposer may beware of thee.” Good advice, and especially applicable 
to the defence. 

* * * 

All this leads up to the question of the hydrogen bomb, that awful 
menace to our civilization, which we are told is a small thing com- 
pared with the bombs to be invented hereafter. The diabolical 
process of inventing them is still in its infancy, about where aero- 
nautical invention was when Blériot in 1909 flew across the Channel 
to the astonishment of the world, Here we do well to face the fact 
that the bad faith of the parties concerned or, shall we say, their lack 
of trust in each other’s good faith, renders the problem of controlling 
the bomb by international agreement quite insoluble. Whatever 
agreements were made, or controlling authorities set up, would be 
confronted with the certainty that the agreement would be broken, 
or the authority defied, when one or other of the belligerents deemed 
it essential to its safety so to do. Sir Winston Churchill assures us, 
and he is probably right, that the bomb is the best existing deterrent 
of war, all parties being equally afraid of it. Is it not obvious that its 
deterrent effect is greater under the assumption that it wi// be used if 
occasion arises, than under an agreement not to use it at all? Not 
that it makes very much difference, in view of the fact that all such 
agreements break down before the question quis custodiet custodes? to 
which there is no answer, unless indeed it lies with the armed forces 
of the states. These, when preparations for war have made them 
sufficiently powerful, are apt to dominate their own Government and 
to force on the war for which they are now ready and eager—as the 
German army did in 1914 and 1939, and other armies, or their High 
Commands, have often done, and doubtless will do again, if they get 
the chance. 

Under the circumstances would it not be our best way, and perhaps 
the only way, to leave the nations which possess the bomb free to use 
it or not to use it, with the knowledge before them that its use would 
probably destroy civilization—in other words, to leave it to the 
common sense of the parties? Not a perfect security to be sure, but 
the more reliable the more it is relied on, and the best obtainable in 
the circumstances. In taking that course we could at best console 
ourselves with the reflection that a civilization foolish enough to 
destroy itself so ignominiously would not be worth preserving any- 
how. God would. have better reason for repenting that he had made 
man than he had at the Deluge, when sexual misdoing seems to have 
been the main ground of the human offence. This may have been 
reason enough. These bombs are a more serious affair. 





DOGMA 
By 
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Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics in the University of Oxford 


In my inaugural lecture I said: 

Religions are based on dogmas. They are based on certain fundamental 
assumptions which, of their nature, do not admit of logical proof. These 
form the ideological content . . . of a given religion; and each religion 
provides the basis of the society within which it is dominant. The con- 
tinued existence of the caste system in India is perhaps the most palpable 
example of this truth. 

This I believe to be substantially true. It is possibly regrettable 
that the world should be split up into a variety of religions whose 
tenets do not agree, but it is nevertheless a fact: and as a fact it must 
be accepted. ‘The various religions have historically faced this fact 
in different ways. The Indian religions have always been conspicuous 
for their tolerance: they have sensibly agreed to differ and have rarely 
tried to force their own views on others. It is only in a religion 
which claims to be in exc/usive possession of the truth that the opposite 
attitude is likely to prevail. And so it was that the Christian Church, 
once Christianity became the official religion of the Roman Empire, 
made short work of the surviving Pagan cults. It is true that the 
pagans had previously treated the Christians with equal or greater 
severity; and their reasons were the same—in reverse. For just as a 
religion which claims to be the sole repository of truth is logically led 
into persecution, so must it inevitably attract persecution itself when 
it has not yet achieved political power, or when it has lost it. It is 
just as difficult for a secular ruler to tolerate an organization which 
claims the right to dictate in the moral sphere as it is for the sup- 
posedly infallible organization to tolerate what it regards as being 
contrary to the will of God. The Crusades were a notable example 
of what happens when two religions meet, both of which claim to be 
exclusively true. 

Among civilized men to-day it is generally agreed that religious 
persecution is a ae evil; and the revival of this practice first by the 
Communists and secondly by the Nazis is rightly regarded as a 
retrograde step. Its opposite which is complete toleration, however, 
seems equally indefensible. Is it right, for instance, to tolerate 
religious practices which are, according to the standard of contem- 
porary civilization, wrong? Were the British wrong in putting down 
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ritual murder in Africa and in suppressing the custom of widow- 
burning in India? If this was not wrong, then what is the standard 
we are adopting according to which these practices are wrong? The 
standard, I think, is something we have inherited in our whole way 
of life, which we may well take for granted but which others 
(including, presumably, the ritual murderers and their associates) 
lainly do not. Or again, to take a less extreme instance, are human 
sree justified in taking animal life to provide themselves with food 
and clothing? Christians and Moslems say yes: Hindus and Buddh- 
ists say no (I leave out the question of animal sacrifice in Hinduism 
for the moment). Which party is right? We disagree: and we 
disagree because our religions disagree; and our religions are based 
ondogmas. Thus, though we may agree that it is wrong to persecute 
others for thinking differently from ourselves, should we conclude 
that the civil power is under no circumstances entitled to punish 
rsons who act differently from ourselves owing to their different 
Beliefs? Take the case of widow-burning. If the widow herself is 
not only willing but anxious to accompany her lord into a better 
world, on what grounds are we entitled to say her nay? I am asking 
these questions and citing these instances not because I have any 
immediate intention of providing an answer, but simply to show that 
as we believe, so will we act. Conduct is iniapaced. by belief far 


more than we sometimes realize, and dogma is simply the formulation 


of belief. 

In Greek the word “ dogma” simply meant an opinion. In the 
history of the Christian Church it came to mean the opinion of that 
branch of Christians which called itself Catholic, that is the main body 
of Christians, as against a divergent opinion expressed by persons who 
had propounded a “ minority ” doctrine. These persons the Church 
called (and calls) heretics, that is people who interpret a given doctrine 
according to their private judgment. It is on this, the accepted 
sense of the word dogma, that I want to write now. 

Dogma is, in fact, intimately connected with the question of 
authority, and only becomes a matter of importance in a religion 
which claims to be a revelation from a higher power. The only 
major religion in which it plays a subordinate part is Buddhism, since, 
so far as we can judge from the early Buddhist texts, the Buddha 
acknowledged no power higher than himself, and since his attitude 
to religion was predominantly empirical. In the other religions the 
sacred texts were regarded as being in some sense a direct revelation 
from God: yet in none of them was the revelation clear enough to 
make different interpretations impossible. The problem was then to 
find a body of men which could settle disputed points. 

At this stage someone may well object that each individual should 
be at liberty to interpret the sacred texts as he pleases. There are two 
objections to this theory. First, the actual drawing-up and codifying 
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of the sacred text was in fact the work of a given body of men who 
had, or were thought to have, the necessary authority to do so. 
With. the Hindus it was the Brahmin caste which had absolute 
authority in the matter of deciding what was and what was not the 
Sruti or revealed text: with the Christians it was the clergy of the then 
undivided Catholic Church : with the Moslems the last word rested 
historically with the third of the orthodox Caliphs, Othman regarded 
as the rightful successor of the Prophet. ‘The fact, then, that the 
texts are as they ate was due to the consensus of opinion among the 
faithful that these persons or bodies were in fact the legitimate heirs 
to the original founders (Christ, Muhammad or the Vedic Rshis): 
and from this it must surely follow that they or their successors can 
alone claim the right to interpret the texts for the final form of which 
they themselves were responsible. The second reason why the 
individual interpretation may be undesirable is that individual texts 
can be taken out of their general context and made an excuse for 
conduct which the general consensus of even moderately civilized 
opinion would regard as wrong. Dr Malan is doing 7 90 this 
to-day, in that he sees the justification of his policy of Apartheid ir 
the practice of the ancient Israelites who turned the defeated Jebusites 
into hewers of wood and drawers of water. Admittedly the Old 
Testament can be used to justify almost any form of unethical conduct, 
but there are passages in the New Testament itself which are open to 


an apparently natural interpretation which is, however, not in 
accordance with other texts. The text “ Except ye hate your father 
and mother, ye cannot follow after me” is a very obvious case in 
point. Similarly the statement in the Katha Upanisiiad and the 
Bhagavad-Gita that there is in reality no such thing 2s slayer or slain 
can with great ease be used to —_— murder; and the literal inter- 


pretation of the ninth Sira of the Koran might wel: lead to the 
decimation of non-Moslems. Private interpretation can, then, lead 
to most unpleasant results. It is, moreover, logically inadmissible to 
accept, for instance, a Bible the canon of which was drawn up by the 
Catholic Church, but to deny to that Church (or its successors) the 
right or even the duty to interpret it. That the need for authoritative 
interpretation has been consistently felt throughout the ages is shown 
by the so 8 of dogmatic theology in the various religions. 
Dogmatic theology is, then, dependent on the various sacred books 
which it attempts to interpret. Those who quarrel with dogma, 
therefore, should go a step further and condemn the sacred books 
which the dogmas merely seek to rationalize and to formulate; for 
the dogmatic developments of the different religions merely bring 
out the deep divergences that exist between the Sacred Books of the 
great religions. It is the fault of the books themselves that the 
various religions are so different from one another: it is not the fault 
of those whose business it is to rationalize them, And this, it seems to 
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me, is where all interested in the comparative study of religions must 
face a few awkward facts. It seems obvious that if the New Testa- 
ment is true, then at least parts of the Koran are not, since on many 
fundamental issues—the most obvious of which is, of course, the 
Divinity of Christ—the two books do not agree. Similarly the 
all-pervasive God (if we can even call Brahman God) of the Upani- 
shads is something very different from the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, not of the philosophers and scholars, 
whom Pascal invoked. It follows, then, that if words have any 
meaning, both conceptions cannot be true. This particular difference 
is indeed so very important that we must say a few words about it. 

The Hindu scriptures, it is true, are not remarkable for their 
consistency, and it is possible to develop entirely different philo- 
sophies from the same material. Either with Sankara you obtain a 
rigid monism, or with Ramainuja and his successors you obtain 
something indistinguishable from theism. In the latter, which is 
basically the doctrine of the Bhagavad-Gita, there are genuine and 
obvious parallels with Christianity. In the former there is only the 
sharpest contradiction, and it is worth while investigating how deep 
this contradiction is and the consequences that are likely to flow 
from it. 

Mysticism, we are frequently told, is a super-religion in which all 
the mere dogmatic faiths find their crown and consummation: the 
mystics alone have seen and experienced the truth, whereas the 
dogmatic religions are only approximations designed for the less 
enlightened. Let us examine this proposition a little more closely. 
First of all it is important to know what we mean by mysticism. 
Christians usually use the term to mean a direct experience of God, 
and they habitually refer to the last stages of the mystical experience 
as the unitive state. Is this equally true of the Hindu conception of 
the experience ? 

The basic teaching of the Upanishads is usually taken to be the 
oft-repeated phrase of the Chandogya Upanishad, sat tvam asi, “ thou 
att that,” or more explicitly the re brahmasmi, “1 am Brahman ” 
of the Brhadaranyaka. Now, if I am a monist and believe with the 
Advaita Vedintins that the individual soul is substantially identical 
with Brahman, it follows that I, the writer, am alone real and that my 
readers ate either illusory or identical with myself: but since I am 
still subject to the illusion of plurality, I must continue for the 
moment to behave as if the phenomenal world (including my readers) 
exists, but must at the same time strive through ascetic wee to 
realize in my person the ultimate oneness of all being. If all things 
are one, and, as the Upanishads say, there is no difference anywhere, 
then I shall be wasting my time if I try to establish relationships with 
God who according to this theory cannot be distinct from myself. 
St Francis de Sales advised those who sought to lead a more than 
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conventionally religious life to put themselves into the presence of 
God. Such advice can at best only have relative meaning to a strict 
Vedantin who is, at least potentially, God. It follows that prayer, 
which is the relationship between the Creator and his creature, is not 
a valid technique if we accept the Vedaintin premisses: and in prayer 
I include what St Teresa called mental prayer as well as contempla- 
tion. Neither of these states can have any reality if there is no God 
outside yourself to pray to and contemplate. All you can do is to 
concentrate and, so to speak, to enter into yourself: you will, in fact, 
not be praying at all; you will rather be engaged in intensive intro- 
spection. You will be using a Yoga technique the object of which 
is to liberate that in you which is immortal and real from its mortal 
and transient, or unreal, trappings. You will not be engaged in 
seeking out an absolutely real Being distinct from yourself, but you 
will be seeking to divest yourself of all illusory adjuncts in order to 
enjoy yourself as yourself alone, to enjoy yourself as God. It seems 
to make little difference whether your particular dogma happens to 
be Vedantin or Samkhya-yogin. In either case the immortal parusa or 
“person ” is seeking to escape from the ever-changing world of 
prakrti or “ nature” with a view to enjoying itself in isolation for 
ever andever. The fact that both Christians and Hindus on occasion 
resort to identical ascetic practices is not really relevant. They do 
this to achieve a greater spiritual awareness. Experience shows that 
mottification of the y does or can produce such heightened 
awareness; but it is as well to reflect that precisely such ascetic 
practices were considered essential by magicians for the successful 
accomplishment of magical operations. To use Christian ter- 
minology for the moment, asceticism is equally efficient as an 
instrument in the service of the Devil as it is in the service of God. 

Here, in what is perhaps the most fundamental matter in all religion, 
we come face to face with a basic difference of dogma. We are fced 
with two theories of mysticism which are dogmatically as different 
as they can be. On the one side you have the Vedantin maintaining 
that the individual soul is identical with the universal soul : on the 
other you have the theists who maintain that God is essentially 
distinct from all that he has created; but that he can be known, 
served, and loved by the practice of devotion to him: he can indeed 
be so intimately known clnt the creature can be wholly transformed 
into his likeness. And just as the two dogmas differ entirely, so 
must the me Ber se nae which derive from them. In the one case 
the object of self-realization can only be attained by a complete 
dissociation of the subjective self from the objective world: in the 
other the realization of God can be most directly attained by a life 
of prayer. It is possible that in some cases the result may be the 
same ; but if this is so, it can scarcely be for reasons that can be 
explained by a monistic philosophy. 
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The object of Yoga practices, whether they are performed in 
accordance with the Sathkhya philosophy or with the Vedanta, is the 
complete isolation of the essential self from all objects of sense or 
intellection. Such a technique is common to both Christian and 
Moslem mystics: it is recommended even by St John of the Cross, 
who ranks as the mystical doctor par excellence in the Catholic Church. 
Some passages in St John read almost as if they had been written by 
an Indian yogin. Take this, for example: 


You take satisfaction in hearing of things in which the glory of God 
bears no part. Deny yourself this satisfaction, mortify your wish to listen. 
You take pleasure in seeing objects which do not raise your mind to God: 
refuse yourself this pleasure, and turn away your eyes. The same with 
conversations and all other things. Act similarly, so far as you are able, 
with all the operations of the senses, striving to make yourself free from 
their yokes. 

The radical remedy lies in the mortification of the four great natural 
passions, joy, hope, fear and grief. You must seek to deprive these of 
every satisfaction and leave them as it were in darkness and the void. 

In this spoliation the soul finds its tranquillity and rest. Profoundly 
established in the centre of its own nothingness, it can be assisted by naught 
that comes from below; and since it no longer desires anything, what comes 
from above cannot depress it; for its desires alone are the causes of its woes. 


This is obviously closely parallel to the Hindu and Buddhist 


technique of withdrawing the senses from their objects; and even 
the terminology has much in common with the classical Hindu texts. 
It is the language of vairdg ya or “ detachment ” in a Christian context. 
Hundreds of parallels could be found in Hindu literature. Here we 
must content ourselves with one example only: it is from the Gita: 


He whose mind is undismayed in pain, who is free from longings for 
pleasure, from whom desire, fear, and wrath have fled, is called a man of 
abiding prudence, a saintly man. 

He who is devoid of affection in all things, who neither rejoices in nor 
loathes whatever of good or ill fortune may befall him, he is firmly estab- 
lished in wisdom. 

He who withdraws his senses from their objects as a tortoise draws in its 
limbs, he is firmly established in wisdom.? 


The fact that ascetism has been used in all religions as a means of 
liberating spiritual energy does not, however, prove that the goal 
of the religions on to which it is grafted is necessarily the same. On 
the face of it, it looks rather as if the same means are used in the 
pursuit of different ends. And it is with ends that dogma is con- 
cerned, not with means. Let us consider for a moment what these 
ends are. The Sairhkhya philosophy which in the early days formed 
the ideological basis of Yoga practice was atheistical and dualist. 


1 Quoted from W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 305-6. 
s -Gitd, Il, 56-8. 
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Like Manichzanism it posited two principles which were different in 
kind. On the one side stood Prakrti corresponding roughly to 
Matter in the Manichean system ; on the other stood a plurality of 
Purusas ot eternal self-contained spiritual substances. The two 
should never have met; but they did, and the resulting mixture added 
up to Man as he now is, an amalgam of body and soul. By his body 
he nse4 0 to Prakrti, but by his soul he is a Purusa. The aim and 
_ of human existence is therefore the disentanglement of soul 
tom matter. Moksa ot “ release ” constitutes the final and definitive 
isolation of the soul from the body. It is not union with a higher 
power that is sought, but rather dis-union from another principle, 
that is matter. 

Philosophically the Vedanta stands at the opposite extreme: but 
if you will consider carefully, you will see that in practice there is 
very little difference between them. For the Vedanta of Sankara 
declares that the Absolute and the individual soul are identical and 
that therefore nothing at all can be said to BE except this single soul- 
absolute. “Everything else is illusion: but the illusion persists, and 
the aim of the empirical self seeking enlightenment must be the 
realization of itself gua absolute. In the case of the Sarhkhya the 
individual soul seeks to liberate itself from matter and to dwell in 
isolation for ever and ever. Once rid of matter there is nothing else 
it can do, since it has no means of communicating with other Purusas, 


the existence of which is merely dogmatically stated and in no way 
experienced. So far as one liberated Pwrusa is concerned, there are 
no other Parusas of which a man can know because he is eternally 
isolated. His state in moksa is in fact precisely the same as that of the 
liberated Vedantin. As far as either is concerned a alone exist. 


The fact that the Sarhkhya assigns a separate and real existence to 
matter and that the Vedanta regards it as a cosmic illusion makes 
little practical difference. The Liberated soul is in any case rid of the 
nasty stuff and dwells in its own splendid isolation. ‘This is, for it, 
release and beatitude. ‘There can be no question of union with God 
because even in the classical Yoga Ifvara is merely a bigger and better 
Purusa who can help on lesser Purusas to release, but who is in no 
sense what Europeans normally understand by God. Here we are 
back again on the dogmatic plane: for we find that dogma, so far 
from being transcended by ascetic practices, actually appears to 
condition the state at which the ascetic aims. Both Sankara and 
Kapila, or whoever wrote the Sdmkhya-karikd, ate dogmatists of an 
extreme type. Sankara on his side is tied to the Upanishads quite as 
closely as was Aquinas to Catholic theology. Neither is a pure 
philosopher: both are using the inductive method in an attempt to 
prove what, in the last analysis, they hold by faith. Sankara is not 
making an independent enquiry into the nature of Being; he is rather 
making an honest attempt to evolve a philosophical system flexible 
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enough to cover the inconsistencies of the Upanishads which were 
for him a divine revelation. He must accept the sat tvam asi formula, 
and he must base his philosophy on that formula. He is therefore a 
monist of the most extreme kind: moreover, he is a consistent monist, 
for he accepts his dogma with all its implications. His philosophy 
is an attempt to explain the dogma that the individual self and the 
Absolute are identical; but first he accepts the dogma as truth not 
because it is inherently probable, but because he rightly saw that it 
is the central teaching of the Upanishads. Other religions present us 
with other dogmas; and we therefore find ourselves in the awkward 
position of having to make a choice between them. You can accept 
the one and reject the other ; or you can reject both. You cas, I 
suppose, accept two mutually exclusive propositions as true, but you 
can scarcely do so without schizophrenia in the literal sense of that 
woid. The psychologists seem to agree that this particular state of 
mind shouild ba avoided. 

One way out, of course, is to accept only those portions of the 
various feligions which you personally happen to find attractive. 
But what criterion have you for making one selection rather than 
another? And if, for instance, you accept the Christian ethic as being 
the noblest, are you justified in rejecting Christ’s claim to be the Son 
of God, since it is that very claim that gives to Christian ethics what- 
ever validity they may possess? For if Christ is, as Christians claim, 
the Only-begotten Son of God, then obviously his words must be 
unique and of unique value. If, on the other hand, he is only one of 
many manifestations of Deity and is therefore to be put on the same 
plane as the Buddha who laid claim to nothing more than enlighten- 
ment or as the mythological incarnations of Vishnu, his claim to be 
exclusively the Son of God must be false; and as he said to the 
Pharisees, “1 should be like unto you, a liar.” In other words he 
would be what the High Priest Caiaphas no doubt genuinely believed 
him to be, a blasphemer and an impostor. To accept his teachin 
without accepting his claims would therefore seem to be iNlogical 
To justify such a position one must fall back on the argument used 
by Muhammad, namely that the Christians had falsified their sacred 
books. And so we once again come back to what we previously 
saw to be the principal cause of religious division—the existence of 
sacred books all of which claim to be of divine origin. 

Both “ modernist ” Christians and Hindus are prepared to explain 
away large portions of their sacred literature in order to find some 
measure of agreement. The formulation of dogmatic systems does 
indeed tend to bring the differences into relief; but at least it has the 
adv~ntage of clarifying the situation, and, by pin-pointing the 
differences, of making it easier to discover whether there is or is not 
a basis for agreement. It enables us to know what we are talking 
about, and that is pure gain. It enables us not only to have a clear 
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idea of what we ourselves believe, but also to have some idea of what 
the adepts of other systems believe. If we get as far as understanding 
what others believe and why they believe it, we will have gone very 
far indeed: we may even go so far as to abandon our religion and 
adopt another which we think is better; or alternatively we may be 
confirmed in our own faith. In any case the dogmatic formulation 
will have enabled us at least to see what the issues are : it will have 
saved us from self-deception. 

Of all the doctrinal differtaces that separate the different religions, 
there appears to me to be one on which it is essential to take a stand— 
the nature of God himself, It is the very real issue between theism 
on the one hand and either monism or pantheism on the other. Are 
we ourselves God, or is he something or somebody other! than our- 
selves to whom we owe allegiance? Is he Brahman, or is he Allah 
and Bhagavan? On this subject we have to choose either one or the 
other: we cannot logically or safely cling to both. To speak of a 
bhakti-marga “ way of devotion” and a jidna-marga “ way of know- 
ledge ” as being separate roads leading to the same goal seems to me 
misleading. I have long been suspicious of the Indo-European root 
gno- whether it appeats in Greek as gndsis or in Sanskrit as jfdna, or 
whether it is translated into Arabic as orm ot ‘irfan. It is invari- 
ably the word used for all those semi-philosophical systems which 
» make exclusive and mutually exclusive private dim to knowledge of 


“absolute truth: gndsis is spiritual snobbery at its worst. It results in 
an esoteric religion designed to be the exclusive property of the few, 
not a way of salvation for the many. In this respect the Catholic 
Church seems to me to have shown great good sense : for though, 

t 


within Christianity, she claims to be the sole authority with the right 
to define dogma, she is yet content to call her definitions dogmas 
(opinions) rather than gndmas (known facts). 

Bhakti, on the other hand, insofar as it means devotion and sub- 
mission to a personal we is part of what the theologians call 
natural religion, and it manifests itself in much the same way through- 
out all the countries of the world. Jadna, which means “ know- 
ledge,” is in fact the Indian equivalent of dogmatic religion in the 
West: it serves, or should serve, as the framework into which Bhakti 
is woven. ‘The Hindu attempt to combine an intense devotion to a 
personal God with a purely monist philosophy is certainly a sour de 
force; but it could be dangerous in that it tends to divide the human 
personality into two. For Man’s emotions are thus engaged in 
devotion to and worship of a supreme Being infinitely superior to 
himself, while his mind is obsessed by the thought that All is One 
and there is no difference anywhere. It is a great tribute to the 
religious genius of the Indian people that they have developed one 
of the most beautiful devotional literatures of the world while yet 
they ate hampered by monistic dogmas which make nonsense of 
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prayer and devotion. If forced to give an opinion on this extremely 
tricky subject, I should say that, without trying to go into the very 
involved question of the validity of one set of dogmas as against 
another, the dogma of the monist must militate against devotion to a 
personal God if (as the great Vaisnava Purinas point out) that God, 
as displayed in his incarnations, is really illusory. In Christianity you 
meet with the opposite extreme. Both God, the Creator, and the 
created universe are real: between them there is a real separation. 
To heal this separation God did artually become incarnate in the 
Person of Jesus Christ, thereby bringing Man back, soul and body, 
into the Divine order. The point of the Incarnation is the sanctifica- 
tion of the body, and through it, of the whole of matter. Because 
the Church has consistently taught that God and Man meet really 
and wholly in the Person of Christ and that Man is composed of both 
soul and body, she dubbed the Manichees the pessima haresis simply 
because the Manichees, in common with all Gnostics, denounced the 
body as being evil by nature and therefore the natural enemy of the 
soul, 

I would be the last to claim that the Christian dogma is any less 
unreasonable than the tat tvam asi formula. I can only say that it 
restores to man the unity of his being which the dualist systems and, 
oddly enough, the monistic mystics seek to deny. Neither dogma 
can, of its very nature, be proved; but whether you choose to live 
by the one or the other, it is bound to affect your whole outlook on 
life and therefore, ultimately, your conduct. 

Dogmas, then, are nothing less than the presuppositions on which 
a member of any given religion bases his life. They are formulas 
of belief based on a given sacred book. It is not they that are the 
cause of dissension between religions; but rather the claims that the 
sacred books severally put forward to exclusive validity. ‘That is the 
real problem. 





THE DIVINE TRAGEDY’ 
By 


A. VICTOR MURRAY 
President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge 


WHEN Dante treated the subject of the divine plan of salvation 
he called his poem The Divine Comedy because it had a happy 
ending. It began with Hell but ended in Heaven, I suggest that 
Dante was a great poet but an indifferent theologian, for the difference 
between tragedy and comedy lies not in the nature of the ending but 
in the quality of its theme. A happy ending may on occasion be 
utterly tragic, while a sad ending, like that in Samson Agonistes, may 
be completely satisfying. 

For this reason I am suggesting that the Christian view of the 
life of man on this earth is a divine tragedy—“ tragic ” because it is 
a story of frustration and pain, but “ divine ” because that frustration 
and that pain are not avoided, nor ended, but redeemed. That is to 
say, they are continued but they become the means of a greater good 
than if they were not present at all. Tragedy thus speaks closer to 
our condition than comedy. This by no means necessitates pessi- 
mism, for pessimism is a subjective condition: of the beholder, it is 
his verdict on the situation, whereas tragedy inheres in the situation 
itself. But neither does it need a delayed optimism, the attitude that 
all will come right in the end no matter what be the sorrows and 
frustration of the situation. Optimism too is a beholder’s verdict 
and optimism and pessimism represent a division that lies across that 
between tragedy and comedy. 

The first factor to notice in tragedy is its sense of finality. There 
is no going back nor is there any escape. The climax has to come. 
In a revised Beggar’s Opera Macheath would have to hang and there 
would be no playwright to step forward out of the wings and alter 
the plot to make a happy ending. And this finality is somewhat 
strangely acceptable to human life, something strangely purifying. 
The wages of sin is death, and none of us in our hearts would have 
it otherwise. For judgement too is final and desirable. In Winifred 
Holtby’s story How Dossy Saw God the secret wrongdoer suddenly 
discovers that what he wants most of all is not forgiveness but 
judgement and indeed punishment, and it is only then that he finds 
peace. Tuings have got to work out to their consequences before 
anything can be done about them. A situation has often to get worse 
before it can get better. That is why forgiveness is an ethical process 

} This article was given as an address to the Religious Drama Society Summer School. 
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and has nothing whatever to do with remission of a penalty. And by 
a do not mean simply that the past is past and that what’s done 
can’t be undone. It is rather that there is a process which has to be 
seen through to the end. The wheels that are set in motion have to 
run down. Tragedy therefore has in it the idea of a plot moving 
on to a climax, and not just of an event that has taken place. Tragedy 
has in it this sense of finality but not all finality is tragedy. 

Now, this idea of finality was of course familiar to the Greek tragic 
dramatists, but we must notice a very important difference between 
them, Aschylus and Sophocles had a very different conception from 
that of Euripides. To the two older dramatists tragedy was not only 
final in its working but also inevitable in its beginning. CEdipus, 
for example, is a doomed man from the start. He kills his father and 
commits incest with his mother, not because of any sin or weakness 
of his own but because Destiny has woven a web of necessity around 
his whole life. Whether he is moral or immoral makes no difference. 
He is caught in the toils all the same. The climax is inevitable 
because, poor man, the beginning was also inevitable. Tragedy to 
the earlier Greeks meant the sense of helplessness in which men feel 
themselves the sport of forces ar beyond their control. In 
Prometheus these forces are personified and yet they are as impersonal 
as a machine. Even Zeus who causes Prometheus to be chained to 
the rock is himself under the domination of Fate, for Fate rules 
mortals and immortals alike. 

There is one vety important consequence which follows from 
this attitude. If men how moss are all the slaves of Fate no man can 
possibly be his brother’s keeper. Everything is determined in 
advance and nothing that we can do can alter it. Accordingly a keen 
appreciation of the tragic sense of life could quite easily be accom- 

ied by a complete indifference to the sufferings of men and women. 
The Classical tradition in Western education and its emphasis on 
Greek culture has made us forget how fundamentally savage the 
Greeks really were. In war and in politics as well as in domestic 
life the kindlier graces were notably absent. Violence, bitterness, 
gteed and cruelty flourished even in the Athens of Pericles, and the 
urgation of the passions of pity and fear was kept for the theatre. 

a sense, therefore, the Attic theatre was a substitute for life outside 
and stimulated emotions without the necessity of providing a sphere 
for their exercise. This indeed is the danger of the theatre at all 
times. The problems of life are sidetracked by this substitute 
representation of them on the stage. There was therefore a certain 
morbidity about the enjoyment of the early Greek tragedies which 
always arises when there is a divorce between life and the representa- 
tion of life. It is possible to enjoy the one without any regard 
whatever to the other. 

Euripides, however, saw things differently. He was the first of 
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the moderns. He had a warm understanding of sinful and sorrowing 
humanity and the blatant cruelty of his countrymen stirred him to 
passionate action. When the Athenians massacred to the last man 
the entire population of the small island of Melos, Euripides produced 
the almost unbearable tragedy The Trojan Women. He used the old 
stories of the siege of Troy to point a lesson to the Athenians of 
his own day. To him the finality in tragedy was not that kind of 
inevitability which exists through some sport of malignant fate but 
that inevitability by which the wages of sin is death. It was sin 
that he dealt with rather than fate and his concern was not to play 
upon the emotions of his audience so that they could wallow in a 
self-regarding sentimentality but to get them to change their ways. 
The inevitability lay in the consequences of human action. It arose 
within the drama of life and was not the setting of the drama put in 
position before the play begins. Shakespearean tragedy has the same 
quality and I remember Robert Lynd once saying that nobody can 
properly appreciate Shakespeare who has not a sense of sin. 

We come then to the second element in tragedy as we understand 
it and as Euripides and Shakespeare understood it. It is the sense 
that nothing like this need have happened at all; wine 00 could 
have been so different. Macbeth is a tragedy not because it begins 


with a murder and ends with the slaughter of the murderer, but 
because the hero need not have been a murderer at all. There are 
good qualities in Macbeth, so good indeed that at the end along with 


satisfaction that crime has met its punishment there is also regret 
that so notable a soldier should have been so bad a villain. There 
is no tragedy in the death of a thoroughly bad man or of a despicable 
character. There must, we say, be redeeming features in order to 
make a situation truly tragic. Who cannot be sorry for Othello, 
or regret the criminal indecision of Hamlet or the equally criminal 
credulity of Lear? For it is not always positive sin that produces 
tragedy—it is equally produced when all the factors that are necessary 
to control a situation are present but are not used, and so the situation 
gets out of hand and the wheels are set going and continue their fatal 
course to the end. Polonius, helia, Laertes and then Hamlet 
himself, as well as the King and Queen, have all to die as the price 
of Hamlet’s habit of introspection. All this is quite unlike the early 
Greek tragedians, for the only inevitability there is in the working 
out of actions which themselves are by no means inevitable. It is 
a tragedy of freewill and not of necessity and so it speaks much more 
closely to our condition. There is something inherent in the nature 
of man rather than in Fate which makes these things possible. 

When we ask ourselves what it is, we find that it is a certain dualism 
—not between good and evil but between the material and the 
spiritual. It is worth remembering that these two classifications are 
not parallel but across. There is a materialism which is good, and a 
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spiritual quality which is bad. Mortification of the flesh can easily 
be used as a justification for unbridled self-indulgence in the spirit. 
There is a two-fold nature in man. We are of the earth and yet our 
citizenship is also in heaven. There is that within us which is 
temporal and there is that which is eternal and so there is a constant 
inner warfare which, however, can never be ended by victory. 
Victory for either side must be at the expense of the other, and 
therefore is incomplete and unhappy. For threescore years and ten 
we are part of the world of time and sense and therefore our adjust- 
ments must be temporal and sensuous. These are not limiting 
conditions, as if man was somehow entirely spirit and was hemmed 
in at every side by prison walls ; they are the characteristics of our 
mortal condition, But alongside this our world and vastly over- 
lapping it at the beginning and at the end is the eternal invisible world 
of which also we are part. 

This union of the flesh and the spirit, the temporal and the eternal, 
suggests that immortality as formerly conceived was no true com- 
pensation for the frustrations of human life. The life to come was 
thought of as a second existence either following immediately on the 
— one or to be enjoyed after a period of waiting and purgation. 

e mission hymn, “ Where will you spend eternity?” suggested 
that the future life was, like the present one, a time sequence, but in 
this case having a beginning without any end. This future life was 
to be a compensation for this one. There would be no crying, no 
pain, no sorrow, no parting, no night: there earth’s judgement 
would be reversed, the poor would be rich, the slave would be free, 
the oppressed would have nothing more to fear, the weak would be 
strong, the diseased made whole. It would be the happy ending 
which would be the resolving of all tragedy. This, however, 
empties our present life of any intrinsic significance: it is a prepara- 
tion, that is all. It subordinates the temporal world to the eternal 
not by redeeming it but by eliminating it. But eternal life, if it has 
any value for us, must somehow be in existence now. It is not an 
additional time sequence, it is an absence of the time sequence, a life 
parallel with this one, going on at the same time. The “me concep- 
tion of immortality is an attempt to avoid tragedy and to give life 
a happy ending after some preconceived pattern of our own. 

Tragedy therefore has a third aspect. It is not only finality, it is 
not only a sense that things might have been different, it is also 
something inherent in any situation in which the immortal and the 
mortal have to come to terms with one another. Where the spirit 
insists on freedom from the flesh and where the flesh seeks to ignore 
the spirit, there is tragedy or the possibility of it. And it is only 
resolved by the means which brought it into existence, It is not 
avoided nor compensated for, but resolved—that is to say, it is still 


there but it is an integral part of our good. 
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O wisest love, that flesh and blood 
Which did in Adam fail 

Should strive afresh against their foe, 
Should strive, and should prevail. 


I began by saying that Te Divine Comedy is a great poem but it is 
bad theology. It is rooted in mediaeval theory rather than in the 
Bible. The Biblical interpretation of life is that it is a tragedy and 
that it remains so in spite of the work of Christ. Indeed we can go 
further and say that it was the work of Christ that exhibited it as a 
tragedy—a tragedy of persons—not like the early Greek tragedy a 
_— of fate; a tragedy which could only be resolved by persons 
and which was indeed intended by God to be resolved by persons. 
When Omar cries out 


Ah, love, could thou and I with fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire? 


we might well ask whence came the heart’s desire for something else 
if the whole sorry scheme of things, including the heart, is ordained 
by fate? There is no tragedy in Omar’s world and because there is no 
tragedy there is also no hope. Let us rather hear St Paul on this 


matter: 


The earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the revealing of the 
sons of God; for the creation was subjected to vanity not of its own will 
but by reason of him who subjected it, in hope. . . . For we know that the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain with us until now. And not 
only so but we ourselves also, which have the first fruits of the spirit, groan 
within ourselves waiting for our adoption, i.e. the redemption of our Gear. 


When we look at the whole scheme of things outlined in the Bible 
in the history of one particular race we can see how all the charac- 
teristics of tragedy are present in the history of Israel. It is one 
long record of futility and frustration. 

Then came Jesus and the Gospel, and what happens? By a horrible 
twist of circumstances the people put to death the very person whom 
they were expecting. So far from loving the highest when they see 
it they crucify the Lord of Glory. However, God raises him from 
the dead, the spirits of the disciples are revived at Pentecost, and the 
whole thing starts again. Yet in less than twenty-five years Paul has 
to deplore the spirit of faction. And so it has continued even unto 
this day. It could all have been so different, and was apparently 
intended to be so different. But the history of our religion, like that 
of the world itself, is one long story of frustration and tragedy. 

But no situation can be redeemed from outside. It can be altered 
thereby or compensated for or neutralized, but it cannot be redeemed, 
i.e. made to be the source of its own recovery. It has to be done 
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from within—and you have to identify yourself with a situation and 
take upon yourself all its glory and its shame before you can do 
anything with it. And the uneasy balance in human life between the 
eternal and the temporal cannot be brought into perfect equilibrium 
by any power which lies outside this conflict. This is surely the 
significance of Christ for human life. ‘ Tempted in all points like 
as we rived without sin,” he was one of us and so the whole human 
race is emed from inevitable frustration because of him. He 
overcame the world and therefore the world can be overcome. The 
Cross showed up the tragedy of man. It showed the inability of man 
to see the good and his deadly power to do evil. The Resurrection 
showed the power of God—it was God — on his own just as the 
Cross was man acting on /is own. And at Pentecost God and man 
come together again to work together for the salvation of the race. 
These three events are three acts of the one play and our redemption 
depends upon all of them, 

e tragedy therefore remains. But we see now how it is resolved. 
For God himself is in it. Not only the world of spirit but also the 
temporal world of things and people is Ais world. He suffers with 
it. The tragedy in it is at the heart of God as well as of man. Indeed 
it is more present to him than to us. But because he is in it, it is 
redeemed even. while it remains what it is. And, as I have said 
before, it is not avoided, not neutralized, not compensated, but 
redeemed. 





THE EVANGELISTIC SITUATION 
IN ENGLAND TO-DAY 


SOME REFLECTIONS INSPIRED BY THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON EVANGELISM ISSUED BY THE WORLD COUN- 
CIL OF CHURCHES IN PREPARATION FOR THE 
EVANSTON ASSEMBLY ! 


By 
JOHN WREN-LEWIS 


B.SC., A.R.C.SC, 


IN writing about evangelism to-day—for example, in the Anglican 
report Towards the Conversion of England issued some yeats ago, and 
more recently in the questionnaire on evangelism put out by the 
World Council of Churches as a guide to the fact-finding surveys 
that have preceded the Evanston Assembly—we almost invariably 
come across statements to the effect that “ traditional ” methods of 
Evangelism such as the mission campaign or mass meetings may 
thaps not be as successful to-day as they were, and that other more 
‘modern media” ought to be tried. It is very rare, however, that 
the good intentions behind such statements are matched by any real 
awareness in the other things that are said of just how alee! y the 
evangelistic situation has changed. I am indeed inclined to be very 
sceptical about whether the methods we now regard as “ traditional ” 
were ever very much good within living memory—lI doubt whether 
Church or Chapel membership ever meant much in terms of real 
Christian redemption or incorporation into the Body of Christ during 
the last half-century, in England at any rate, and I believe that the 
resent wholesale desertion of the churches has occurred largely 
esa those churches have been “ found out ” for the hollow shams 
they mostly are. But whether that be so or not, the mission cam- 
ign and the mass meeting leave most people to-day quite cold, 
cause they presuppose something which does not exist, and to m 

view has not existed for a cen here, namely, an awareness of the 
religious or supernatural dimension of living, without which the whole 

apparatus of “ traditional ” evangelism means nothing at all. 
our thinking about evangelism is to be at all realistic we must 
begin by recognizing that it is now quite useless to take apostolic 
1 These reflections were in fact submitted, in the form of more direct answers to the W.C.C.’s 


uestionnaire, to the Evangelism Committee of the British Council of Churches, and some ot 
have been embodied in the B.C,C.’s report to the World Council. The very personal style 


adopted is due to this origin. 
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preaching as our model for the simple reason that we do not stand 
where the Apostles stood, in a world aware of the religious dimension. 
The whole ancient world, and the Jewish-infiltrated world above all, 
knew what the apostles meant when they proclaimed a “ good news 
of God”: they knew it even when their way of life was a denial of 
God-—they knew what they were doing, and had as a result a “ sense 
of sin,” even if they did their best to repress it. ‘To-day phrases like 
“ good news of God ” are to most people quite meaningless. If the 
word “ god ” conveys any meaning at all it is a false one, the sort of 
thing which Freud would quite rightly dismiss as a “ projected 
father-image ” and the Apostles would have thundered against as 
superstition. Similarly if people to-day do get a “ sense of sin” at 
all it is nothing like the sense of sin among the Jews of the first 
century A.D.—it is a Freudian guilt-complex, which is a different thing 
altogether. The proclamation of the Gospel in traditional terms 
will fall on deaf ears to-day, not because people are any more like 
“ stony ground ” than they ever were, but because our whole culture 
has lost the sense of the supernatural order. The first step in evan- 
gelism to-day must be the re-awakening of that sense, and this is 
something that can never be done by mission campaigns or mass 
meetings. (If these do achieve ribeye all it will almost certainly 
be the wrong thing—some sort of fixation or hysteria—for the 
reasons already mentioned.) 

Now my meaning will have been completely missed if it is thought 
that, when I refer to the loss of the sense of the supernatural, I am 
talking about what is usually called “the materialistic outlook 
inherited from the nineteenth century.” Nothing could be more 
indicative of our loss of the sense of the supernatural than our 
complete misinterpretation of that word whenever we use it nowa- 
days: it does sof mean what such writers as Graham Greene or 
C. S. Lewis seem to think it means, the miraculous, the other-worldly, 
the “ spiritual ” in the sense of non-material, or, in short, the super- 
stitious. Nothing could be more wrong-headed than the attempts 
made by many such writers to-day (including no less personages 
than T. S. Eliot, Charles Williams and Paul Claudel) to bludgeon 
people into a belief in (not, be it noted, a sense of, but an intellectual 
idea of) the existence of so-called “ supernatural ” orders of beings 
outside ordinary human experience, by writing works of fiction 

rtraying the invasion of the ordinary world by such supernatural 

ings. Christianity arrived at along this road is not Christianity 
at all, but superstition, which is the very opposite thing—this cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. This is not to say that I do not believe 
in angels or the possibility of miracles or the existence of a real heaven: 
I am not, in that sense, a “‘ Modernist.”” What I mean is that belief 
in these things should follow, as incidentals almost, from an awareness 
of a new dimension in ordinary experience itself. Separated from that 
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awareness beliefs like these are only the pathology of the super- 
natural, which Jesus (and for that matter all great religious teachers) 
roundly condemned—e.g. in his refusal to grant “signs.” I said 
earlier that the word “ God ” and other related words to-day convey, 
if anything at all, only the sort of meaning which can be explained 
on Freudian lines and would have been condemned by the Apostles 
as superstition. ‘The trouble with the writers I have referred to is 
that they have (apparently) mistaken the superstitious meaning for 
the real meaning and are employing all the cunning of their art to 
induce people to give intellectual assent to that meaning instead of 
being merely incredulous. ‘This is most dangerous, and I must say 
that I personally regard the incredulity introduced by “ nineteenth 
century materialism ” as a very healthy thing. Better no belief in 
the supernatural at all than a superstitious, magical belief in it.? 
What then is the sense of the supernatural, and how can it be 
reawakened? I should like to quote an expression of Prof. H. H. 
Farmer which to my mind sums the matter up: “ The supernatural,” 
he says in his book The World and God, “ is the ree (Dr Emil 
Brunner uses a very similar expression in Revelation and Reason.) To 
see life religiously means to see it in the context of the mysterium 
tremendum af persons and the relations between persons, and it is this 
sense of personality as a mystery of infinite depth which has been 
lost—or, to be more accurate, has been banished from consciousness 
—by modern man. That is why, if I were asked to name the writers 
who are doing the best evangelical (or pre-evangelical) work to-day 
I should name not Eliot or Williams or Sayers or Lewis but Martin 
Buber, John MacMurray, E. M. Forster and Eugen Rosenstock- 
Huessey. Only two of these are Christians and none of them presents 
anything like doctrinal instruction, but what they are doing is 
absolutely vital: they are starting from the common, ordinary 
experience of human beings and leading people on to recognize the 
gteater depths “‘ between man and man ” which are the ground and 
substance of religion. But writing, however good, can never by 
itself achieve very much. ‘The — need is for Christians who will 
do in practice what Buber and Forster do in their books. How? By 
the formation of groups in which people can actually experience for 
themselves the freedom of the spirit, i.e. the liberation which comes 
from truly personal relationship, where a man is recognized and 
valued for himself and not for the function he performs. Of course, 
everyone does experience —_ relationships of this type again 
and again in ordinary life, but our whole “ wordly ” culture teaches 


1 This is the real lesson to be learned from Miss Kathleen Nott’s recent study of the resurgence 
of “ orthodoxy ” amongst modern writers, entitled The Emperor's Clothes. Reviewers of this 
book have in many cases pointed out that Miss Nott does not really understand the “ orthodoxy ” 
she condemns. This is true but it misses the real point, which is that an intelligent person such 
as Miss Nott should ever have been allowed to conclude that orthodox Christianity is what she 
thinks it is. 
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us to regard these as mere incidentals. The task of the evangelist 
is to show, both by teaching and by practical demonstration, that the 
world’s judgement is false, that personal relationships are in them- 
selves a realm of reality higher than anything which the world values. 
This is the first step towards making manifest the revelation that God 
is love. 

Men cannot, of course, live in ignorance of the mystery of personal 
life without profound dissatisfaction, and anyone who has glimpsed 
that mystery, however fragmentarily, can be certain of gathering 
around himself a “ following ” which will have the character of a 
religious group. The peirnee of the churches in this country to-day 
is that there rarely seems to be any religious awareness amongst them 
at all! Church-groups are on the whole (there are notable exceptions) 
not religious 1 in this sense—the general level of life, of freedom, 
of community-feeling in them is if anything lower than that already 
enjoyed in the world outside. Groups are springing up like mush- 
rooms all over the country which give clear proof of modern man’s 
hunger for a rediscovery of the mystery of personality, but they are 
mostly outside the churches altogether. 

Amongst intellectuals, I should say that the most important realm 
of “ evangelistic ” — in this sense is psychology. ‘The interest 
in psycho vith particularly of the “ analytical ” type, is tremendous, 
and in London and the provinces little groups are springing up by the 
dozen devoted to the study of Freud, or Jung, or even just “ mental 
health.” Almost invariably such groups centre upon a striking 
personality who is capable of making the members “ come alive ” 
with each other and who then illuminates for them the new and 
mysterious depths of life so revealed by using the largely mythological 
jargon of the psychological school he happens to represent. 

The important thing about such psychological groups is that they 
manage to remain just on the hither side of the very healthy prejudice 
which most people have to-day against “ occult crankiness.” The 
second most important realm of this sort of activity is however on the 
other side of that barrier—the various esoteric pseudo-teligious and 
pseudo-scientific schools of teaching such as those of G. I. Gurdieff 
and Rudolf Steiner. These are attaining te ee importance to-day, 
and many quite sane, scientifically-trained people are managing to 

rsuade themselves into these schools; the reason, I am convinced, 
is that these too provide a group-life in which people can become 
aware (usually through some striking personality, of course) of the 
mysterium of personal relationship and also a mythology which makes 
possible some “ illumination ” of that mystery. 

The only sign of a similar movement I know of in the churches is 
the “cult” of Charles Williams. This is almost a “ sect” and it 
owes its life to the same factors as mentioned above. That Williams’ 
mythology happened to be a Christian one does not make it any the 
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less a mythology, which is why I believe this movement to be “ off 
the beam” of real Christian evangelism. The devotees come to 
interpret their experiences not in terms of the great dogmas of the 
Faith itself, but in terms of the myths Williams constructed around 
them, such as the myth of “ exchange ” as portrayed in the novel 
Descent into Hell. 

These movements are not without their lessons for the Christian 
evangelist. He cannot and must not try to ape them, but they do 
show him aspects of his own proper task which he cannot neglect. 
The first and most important of these is the primacy of personal attrac- 
tiveness. In the past the tendency has been for theologians to be 
suspicious of personal attractiveness in evangelism or church life, 
pom we frequently hear it said that an attractive minister is a danger 
because people join his church for his sake and not for the Gospel’s: 
I believe it to be one of the great tasks of our age to grasp this nettle 
and recognize quite frankly that God works through personal 
attractiveness possibly more than in any other way. The official 
church attitude is quite understandable, of course, for there are 
tremendous dangers in situations which border upon personal 
idolatry, but can the Christian Church ever do its work without 
danger? It was to my mind one of the glories of the Reformation 
that it did, as James Denney has said, recognize that Christianity is 
concerned with persons, not with things—and forms of worship or 
organization are things: but to-day Protestantism has lost this insight 
and has in general become as —— of the personal as Catholicism. 
Yet at the same time it is being forced upon our age from all quarters 
—psycho-analysis, sociology, even science—that there can be no other 
source of creativeness than the creative person. The psychologist is 
recognizing, for instance, that he cannot remain aloof from his patient 
like an observing surgeon, but must become involved with him in 
love. It is time the Church learned the same thing, for. is not this 
really, in the first place, precisely her truth? Does she not proclaim 
an act of redemption which consisted precisely of an extraordinary 
personal attractiveness shown by one Man? ‘There can in reality be 
no other beginning for the Church’s work than in the power of 
attractive individuals to make others “ come alive.” The Christian 
evangelist must of course himself be rooted in the life of worship and 
sacrament, but let us admit quite frankly that in the creation of groups 
which will recover the sense of the supernatural it will be the presence 
of one or mote attractive persons at the centre of them which will 
count, not only in the first place but in the second and third places as 
well. The discipline of integrity and true humility imposed upon 
such people will be terrific, of course, but let us not make the mistake 
of thinking that humility means self-effacement, subordination of the 
personal individuality to institutional forms or social manners 
masquerading under the disguise of “Christian fellowship.” 
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Subordination to Christ means a tremendous enhancement of indivi- 
duality, not a reduction of it, and let us beware lest we mistake such 
enhancement for mere egoism. Christ was crucified on precisely 
such grounds, 

That is the general and most important lesson that has to be learned 
from the phenomenal success of psychology, occult studies and the 
Charles Williams following: attractive individuals are always the 
core and life of all these group-movements. ‘The other three lessons 
we may learn respectively from each of them, thus: 

(@) The importance of Poyehoiasy. The Christian evangelist will of 

course realize the error of making psychology into a religion, but let 
him not fail to recognize that genuine religion to-day must be based 
upon, and combined with, a sound knowledge of psychology. It is 
pony: through the new insights which God has given to psycho- 
ogists that the great truths of the Faith can, more than in any other 
way, be made real to people to-day, and an evangelism which ignores 
those insights, or contents itself with merely proving that they do 
not contradict Christianity, is doomed to failure. 

” The importance of science and the material world. Much of the 
teaching of the esoteric sects like Gurdieff’s and Steiner’s is of course 
poms ot pseudo-psychological, and so is covered by what I 

ave just said under (a). But there is one other factor of great 
importance about these teachings, and that is that they claim to offer 
some means of understanding the material world. What they say 
is pseudo-scientific, but the Christian evangelist must recognize the 
existence of this need in modern man to feel that he does understand, 
somehow, how the problems of spirit and personal life gear in with 
the material order. Archbishop William Temple once said that 
Christianity is the most materialistic of all religions, and certainly the 
doctrine of the Resurrection would seem to make an inescapable 
claim for a proper consideration of the material order, but it is very 
rare to-day for any Christian writing to show any lively appreciation 
of what science is revealing of the structure of that order. It was 
profoundly shocking, to my mind, that the only Christian comments 
made upon Fred Hoyle’s fascinating series of broadcasts on The 
Nature of the Universe were solely concerned with “ refuting ” his few 
half-baked objections to Christianity in his last talk. An evangelist 
who really appreciated the claim of Christianity to mediate a redemp- 
_tion of the whole cosmos would have seized upon the vision Hoyle 
evolved of a universe in continuous creation and shown its immediate 
significance for a Christian understanding. Such a positive attitude 
to, and real knowledge of, the findings of natural science are almost 
indispensable to evangelical work to-day. 

(¢) The importance of art. One reason at least why Charles Williams 
attracts devotees is that he was a poet. Similarly crowds will flock 
to a play by Eliot which is in effect a sermon, while they would never 
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think of listening toa sermon. We in England at any rate are living 
at a time of rapidly expanding awareness of the value of art. Christian 
evangelism cannot ignore the demand for at least some artistic ability, 
and certainly a high degree of artistic sensibility, in those who would 
reawaken the sense of the supernatural. It should for instance no 
longer be a term of abuse, but a compliment, for a clergyman to be 
called a good actor—but that is only one trivial example. Blake was 
not far wrong when he said that a man who was not an artist was not 
a Christian, and I profoundly agree with John MacMurray that the 
awakening of artistic sensibility is almost an essential ere to 
the awakening of religious sense. Yet how frequently do we find 
that those who set out to evangelize are the most esthetically 
insensitive members of the population! 

If we could learn these lessons there is little doubt that there are a 
number of trends in the life of the world to-day which create a 
situation unusually propitious for the evangelist. Perhaps the most 
significant is the demand coming up from several different parts of 
the world of thought for a “ personalist ” philosophy. I should say 
that the whole existentialist movement is really a demand for a 
recognition of the supreme importance of the mystery of personality. 
Then there is the dawning recognition amongst sociologists of the 
importance of personal relationships—relationships deeper than mete 
social co-operation—for the health of human beings in society. 
(See, e.g., Paul Halmos, Solitude and Privacy.) Then there is the 

owing tealization amongst physical scientists that their concepts, 
ong revered as the ultimate realities, are only abstractions, and, what 
is more, abstractions from an essentially personal experience of 
communication: there are hints here of a unification of the sciences such 
as has not been seen since St Thomas, and inasmuch as communica- 
tion is its key-word it is surely not fanciful to see it as a potentially 
religious unification, leading on to a recognition of Threefold 
Communion as the ultimate reality. In the field of art there are 
searchings for deeper, metaphysical meanings in place of the political 
significances which satisfied twenty years ago. ‘These things all refer 
primarily to intellectuals, but they reflect problems which trouble 
people everywhere in the Western world in a less articulate way, and 
they denote an atmosphere in which the genuine Christian message, 
wherever it is heard, must surely meet with a ready response. But, | 
alas, Christian people so often prove foolish virgins at this critical 
“ midnight hour ” of the world’s life. They are mostly “ Maginot- 
minded,” intent on defending their own chosen “‘ Christian ”’ doctrines 
rather than on adventuring forth to rediscover the Christian truth in 
terms of modern insights. In thus seeking to save their lives they 
have lost the intellectual and moral life that really matters. Of course 
there are noble exceptions—indeed there are a number of theological 
writers to-day who certainly ought to be turning the minds of 
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Christian people in the right direction: it will suffice to mention, in 
this country, writers like Dr J. H. Oldham and Mr Ronald Gregor 
Smith, with their emphasis on the I-Thouw relationship as the realm 
of religious reality, and Dr Lionel Thornton with his emphasis upon. 
the communal aspect of Christian on ee For the most part, 
however, such prophets go unheeded. the average theological 
college, for example, a great deal is taught about “ Fellowship,” but 
the ordinand is not told that his primary task both as pastor and as 
evangelist is going to be one of stimulating and maintaining group 
life, neither (hardly surprisingly in the circumstances) is he given any 
idea of the many techniques needed for this. Again, his education 
is sadly lacking in the fields of psychology, natural science and art. 
If 50 per cent. or more of the academic theology were cut out of the 
training courses and replaced by these studies it would not be too 
much! For while 1 sympathize with all that is said to-day about the 
need for the laity to evangelize, I remain convinced that it is the clergy 
who will inevitably have the initiative and set the pace, whether 
backward or forward, in the foreseeable future. 

By this I do not niean to imply that the new type of evangelistic 
activity must be conducted on a parochial basis. On the contrary, 
I am quite sure that in urban areas at any rate the old notion of 
parochial ministry is as dead as a doornail. There are quite a lot of 
writers on Vem mer who recognize this, but what they usually 
suggest as the alternative is an approach based upon occupational 
groupings, and in my view this is a grave mistake. One of the 
essential <r about my whole approach is that it turns upon the 
awakening of awareness of pers Ao and the whole point- 
about personal relationship is that it is freely chosen, not organized. 
There may be exceptions but in my experience people do not usually 
choose their friends from amongst their fellow-workers, and a group 
gathered together in an office, say, or a factory is likely to start off on 
the wrong foot altogether, just as much as, or perhaps even more 
than, one called in a Parish Hall. For one thing an entirely occupa- 
tional group would omit all reference to what is probably the most 
important (and sometimes almost the only genuinely personal) 
relationship in a man’s life, his marriage. My belief is that the 
marriage (or in other words the home) must itself be the centre of the 
new pattern of evangelism to-day. Gustave Thibon has singled out 
the marriage-relationship as one of the few growing-points of 
spiritual awareness and personal energy left in the modern world, and 
I think a real —— can be made in what I have called the awaken- 
ing of a sense of the supernatural by making Christian marriages the 
centres of wider groups of friends. This would incidentally also 
serve the purpose of saving the marriage from the temptation of 
ss — * and so losing such mystical awareness as it has been 
given 
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Such home-based groups need not—indeed should not attempt to— 
become church-groups. Ideally a nucleus of the members should be 
fellow-wershippers at some particular church, but the majority may 
go to widely-separated churches or even to no church at all, My whole 
point will have been missed if evangelism is regarded in any sense as 
an attempt to “ get people to church.” Iam inclined to believe that 
the whole “ theology of the Church ” needs re-thinking to-day, but 
whether that be so or not, I am quite sure that the essential condition 
of any real evangelism, any real discovery of the Christ where two or 
three are gathered together, is freedom, and where there is a constraint 
towards c me ypu. sr freedom is denied and the whole attempt 
fails. 

Probably the best way in which I can conclude is to refer to an 
actual experiment in evangelism which has been carried out alon 
these lines. No doubt there have been many such, but the one 
want to refer to has the advantage of having been described in some 
detail in a book—Medway Adventure by Joseph McCulloch. Needless 
to say the experiment was not planned consciously as a result of 
elaborate rational argument such as I have given. The evangelist, 
who was an Anglican clergyman, had indeed recognized the near- 
bankruptcy of most of the traditional forms of church-life, but if his 
earlier works are to be taken as any indication his decision, shortly 
after his arrival in the urban area of Chatham, to make his home the 
centre of his work seems to have been based more on intuition (or 
inspiration) rather than on argument. What happened, however, 
was that his house and his family became the centre of a number of 
completely free and informal groups in which the processes I have 
been describing did in fact occur in an astonishing way. Several 
members of these groups did as a result become active churtch- 
members, but they did so entirely of their own free choice, and many 
stayed outside the church to the end, yet still admit to having experi- 
enced there the revelation of entirely unsuspected possibilities and 
depths of personal life. The non-occupational character of this 
group seems to have been particularly valuable because it enabled 
people of different disciplines—artistic and technical, intellectual and 
worker—to meet together and share their experience. 

The particular circumstances in which an Anglican wet pe is 
placed are especially favourable—if he has the insight and the will— 
to this sort of work, but I believe it is perfectly possible for the same 
sort of work to be done by others who are not “ professional Chris- 
tians.”” Certainly the world needs those who will do it, and if 
Christians fail to do so then they will be accounted unprofitable 
servants of the twentieth century. 





JEWISH FOLKLORE IN THE 
MATTHAEAN BIRTH STORY 


By 
PAUL WINTER 


I 


Wiru the delay of the parousia there arose the necessity of holding 
together the community of believers in Jesus’ messiahood by a set 
of rules—and cult practice—so as to keep alive the idea for which 
the community stood. Hence there was a tightening of Jewish 
observances in some respects (e.g. marriage regulations),* a loosening 
in others (sabbath observance). The purpose, in each case, was to 
knit the believers closer together, to give them an identity that would 
make the group sufficiently distinct from the general body of Jews and 
prevent its disappearance. ? 

In order to emphasize the necessity of observing rules of com- 


munal wags: sa well as cultivating special devotional practices 


—and to enhance their importance, the authorship of rules and rituals 
alike was ascribed to Jesus, the same who was to come and judge the 
world and usher in the blissful age of perfection.2 Whenever the 
disciples knew that they were at variance with general Jewish views, 
they remembered words that Jesus had spoken and that now served 


1 The prohibition to put away one’s wife and marry another while the first spouse was living 

was no new re from Jewish ethics. The Sadoqgite New Covenanters adhered to this 

ractice well before the community of salutists, or Jesus-messianists, was formed. In “ official ” 
udaism, however, the prohibition was not , 

* It is not Jesus who breaks the rules of strict sabbath observance in Mark ii. 23-28, but the 
disciples. It is not Jesus who sits down at meal with unwashed hands in Mark vii. 2, but “ some 
of the disciples.” In both cases Jesus merely defends the conduct of his followers and gives his 
sanction to their sectarian practice. The situation arises out of the life of the community and 
depicts the messianist community in conflict with an antagonistic environment. The scene has 
shifted from the actual ep) server of Jesus’ life to an age when relations between followers of 
Jesus and the hanes body of Pharisaic Jewry who had provided the nursing ground for the coming 
into existence of the messianic movement already become strained. 

On the custom of washing hands before meals (Mark vii. 1-13, 14-23) oompese Adolf Bichler: 
Der galildische Am-ha-Ares des zweiten Jabrbunderts (Wien, ae p. 126; Wilhelm Brandt: Die 
jiidischen Baptismen oder das religitse Waschen und Baden im Judentum mit Einschluss des Judenchristentums 
(Beiheft xviii zur ZATW, Giessen, 1910), pp. 37, 140; Wilhelm Brandt: Jddische Reinheitslebre 
und ihre Beschreibung in den lien (Beihett xix zur ZATW, Giessen, 1910), pp. 35, 41, 55, 62, 
63; Claude Goldsmid Montefiore: The Synoptic Gespels (London, 1 27, . 132-135: in 
Dibelius : From Tradition to Gospel (London, 1934), pp. 220-222; R olf Bultmann: Die Ge- 
schichte der synoptischen Tradition (Géttingen, 1921), pp. 7, 24. What is described in the Gospels 
as a deviation, on the part of Jesus, from Jewish “ Law,” actually arose out of the situation of 
the community after Jesus’ death. Had question of permissible foods and sitting-at-table 
with uncircumcised believers been authoritatively settled by a pronouncement of Jesus, the dis- 
putes mentioned in Acts x. 14-16, xv. 20, 29, xxi. 25 could not have arisen in the apostolic age, 
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to justify their particular practices.1 What was intended—by the 
disciples, not Jesus—as a transitory measure, “interim ethics,” a 
. matter merely of discipline and group organization for a little while 
before the coming of the Coming One, had most far-reaching theo- 
logical consequences. As the /aw-giver (First Gospel) and as the 
revealer of truth (Fourth Gospel) Jesus gradually replaced in Chris- 
tian consciousness the earlier concept his followers had of him as 
the Son of Man. 

The conception of Jesus as the law-giver grew up entirely in a 
Jewish environment. Hardly a single injunction purporting to 
have come from Jesus and aiming at the regulation of affairs in human 
society is recorded in Paul’s letters to Gentile congregations in the 
Dispersion. The image of Jesus as “ the true prophet ” (Ps-Clemen- 
tines) ? and as “ second law-giver ” lingers on in Judzo-Christianity ® 
up to a time when, in the consciousness of Gentile Christianity, 
Jesus had already become completely deified. 

The delay of the parousia, or, speaking more precisely, attempts to 
supply an explanation for and to counter the effects of this delay, 
mark the historical beginnings of Christianity. Far from putting 
an end to their faith, the fact that the earliest expectations of the 
circle of Jesus’ followers remained unfulfilled compelled the believers 
to strengthen and confirm, to expand and amplify, and to raise their 
faith to ever higher levels until finally the non-realization of the 
original hope could pass almost unnoticed. 

Thus the birth and development of Christianity and its continu- 
ance in history belong in their entirety to the phase “the delay of 
the parousia.” 

II 


The first step in going beyond apocalyptic conceptions of Jesus 
the Anointed One as the man appointed by God to judge a corrupt 
zon is the presentation of Jesus as she giver of a new set of rules to 
govern relations in human society. It is a secondary element in the Gospel 
tradition; yet it comes early enough to lie at the basis of the Mat- 
thaean concept of Jesus’ Life. e concept itself is undoubtedly 
older than Mark, but in Mark its expression remains peripheral, 
except where it is inserted in the “niche” Mk. viii. 31-x. 45 (as 
Wellhausen showed). In Matthew—despite the emphasis given in that 


1 “Die Urkirche , . . fragt nach Weisungen Jesu und findet sie unter anderem so, dass sie 
Gleichnissen Jesu. . . . Anweisungen fiir die Lebensfihrung der Gemeinde entnimmt, indem 
sie den Akzent vom Eschatologischen auf das Paranetische verschiebt,” Joachim Jeremias: 
Die Gleichnisse Jesu (Zisrich, 1947), p. 23. 

9 Ree. i. $7, $9. See below, p. 47, n. 1. 

* The recent research by Hans Joachim Schoeps on the theological system and the belief of 
Judaeo-Christians from the second to the fourth century (Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristen- 
tums, Tibingen, 1949, and Aus fribchristlicher Zeit, Tibingen, 1950) has greatly enriched our 
knowledge of this field.—The designation of Jesus as “ the new law-giver” which presupposes 
a Jewish frame of mind, was known to the gentile Palestinian Justin: see Dia/. xii. 7, xviii. 4 
(MPG, vi. 500, 516). 


2* 
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ospel to the apocalyptic element—the concept of Jesus as law-giver 
as moved to a mote central position. 

It would be misleading to assume that this change of the main 
features in the portrayal of Jesus was thought out ‘on carefully con- 
trived by individual persons. Though purpose and intent cannot 
be said to have been absent in the process, it was more the spon- 
taneous reaction of a collective group than the device of individual 
authors. 

In portraying Jesus as prophet and law-giver those who adhered 
to that concept would naturally fall back on images that were the 
heritage and common possession of the Jewish people at the time. 
We might suppose that traditions about Moses would have coloured 
nascent tradition about Jesus and would have found expression in the 
eae That this is what actually happened can even now be seen. 

roof will be more convincing when adduced from such passages as 
contain no teaching matter but berg narrative accounts (the fact 
that a certain saying ascribed in the N.T. to Jesus can be attested as 
having been in circulation amongst se in mene times can 
never provide absolute proof that Jesus did not also express, or 


quote, the same saying). The division of the First Gospel into “ five 
books ” (Matt. iii. 1-vii. 27, vii. 28—xi. z, xi. 2—xiii. 52, xiii. 53- 
xviii. 35, xix. 1—xxv. 46), as Bacon demonstrated, is in itself a stron 

indication of the conscious urge toward the closest possible ap tach 
to current Jewish conceptions of Moses when describing the life 


and career of Jesus. Stronger indications, however, of the desire to 
depict the life of “agg in accordance with tradition centred upon 
Moses than may be gleaned from the contents of the Matthaean 
“ five books” will be found in the Matthaean Birth Story which 
contains no teaching matter. 

It is the object of this Paper to. prove, by two items from the 
Matthaean Introduction to the Gospel, how ancient Jewish folklore 
influenced the nascent tradition of Jesus. ‘These two items are: 

(a) the Slaughter of the Innocents (Matt. ii. 7, 8, 16-18) and 

(b) Joseph’s dreams (Matt. i. 19-21, ii. 13, 14). 

Exod, i. 15-22 tells of Pharaoh’s decree to kill all newly-born 
Hebrew boys. Pharaoh himself conceives the design and gives the 
order. So far Exodus. bi acy Jewish folklore did not stop at the 
Exodus account but provided Pharaoh with advisers who thought 
out the plan, and left to Pharaoh only the enactment of the decree. 
Balaam, Yethro and Job, or Balaam, Yethro and Amaleq,' are named 
as the men responsible for the plan. Other versions of the story 
name Yanis and Yimbres, the king’s chief magicians.? Still other 


1 Midrash Shemoth Rabbab, xxvii. 6; see Midrash Rabbah Exodus, translated by S$. M. Lehrmann, 


London, 1939, p. 325. 
® _ ain Pr Jonathan; see Walton’s Polyglott, vol. IV, division Triplex Targum, London, 1657, 
p. 103. Compare 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
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accounts, and probably the oldest ones, are less specific about the 
names of the originators of the advice, yet say that Pharaoh con- 
sulted magicians or astrologers who foretold the birth of the redeemer 
of the idlewwe and the approximate time when this redeemer would 
be born. To forestall the event, Pharaoh issues the order that is 
recorded in Exod. i. 16, 22 and Jubilees xlvii. 2.4 


Midrash Shemoth Rabbah i. 18: 


His astrologers told him: The mother of Israel’s saviour is already 
pregnant with him... . 

Why did they decree that they should cast them into the river? Because 
the astrologers foresaw that Israel’s saviour would be smitten by means of 
water, and they thought that he would be drowned in the water. . . .* 


Midrash Shemoth Rabbah i. 24: 

They foresaw that Israel’s deliverer would be punished through water, 
so they decreed “‘ Every son that is born... .” . . . Little did they know 
that he (Moses) was only to be punished on account of the waters of 
Meribah . . . these are the waters which Pharaoh’s astrologers foresaw 
but of which they mistook the portent.* 


Sanhedrin 1o1b * and Sotab 12a 5; 


Pharaoh’s astrologers saw . . . that Israe!’s saviour would be smitten 
through water; therefore he ordered: Every son that is born ye shall cast 
into the river! 


Sotah 12b: 


. . . the waters of the Meribah . . . these are (the waters) about which 
Pharaoh’s magicians saw and erred. . . .® 


Pirgé de Rabbi Eliezer 

Whilst yet Moses was not born, the magician said to Pharaoh: ... a 
child will be born, and he will take Israel out of Egypt. Pharaoh thought, 
and said: Cast ye all the male children into the river and he will be thrown 
in with them, and thereby the word will be frustrated.’ 


Josephus, jealous for his erudite reputation and careful not to be 


4 The midrash has this amusing comment: “God . . . said (to Pharaoh): “ O wicked one! 
He who gave you this advice is a fool. You ought rather to slay the females, for if there be no 
females, will the males be able to marry (and propagate race)? One woman cannot 
matry two men, but one man can marry ten or a hundred (women). Hence it is said: . . .The 
counsel of the wisest counsellors of Pharaoh is a senseless counsel (Isa. xix. 11),” Midrash Shemoth 
Rabbah, Engl. edition, p. 19. 

; co tit., East ed., p. 25. 

Lar. . ed., p. 31. 

‘ The Jonian Talmud, Sanhedrin, vol, II. Translated into English with Notes, Glossary 
and Indices by H. Freedman, London, 1935, p. 689. 

5 The Babylonian Talmud, Sotah. Translated into English with Notes, Glossary and Indices 
by A. Cohen; London, 1936, pp. 59, 60. 

* Op. cit., Engl. ed., p. 64. 

" Pirké de Rabbi Eliezer. Translated by Gerald Friedlander; London, 1916, pp. 377, 378.— 
See also Sefer Hayashar, lxvii, 19. 
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caught in repeating superstitious trash, replaces the stargazers or 
—_— by one lepoypappareds,1 

we compare these legends from ancient ages with the story in 
Matt. ii. 7, 8, 16-18, the development of the latter becomes clear. 
It is seen that it took form by association with the traditional motif 
connected in Jewish folklore with the name of Moses and by bor- 
rowing traits from the legendary cycle of Moses’ birth. 

The similarity goes further. In Matt. ii. 13, 14 Jesus’ father has 
a prophetic dream in which he is warned of Herod’s evil designs. 
a us tells us that Amram, Moses’ father, had a dream in which 

e was exhorted to take courage: 

This child, whose birth has filled the Egyptians with such dread that the 
have condemned to destruction all the offspring of the Israelites, sh 
indeed be thine; he shall escape those who are watching to destroy him, and 

. Shall deliver the Hebrew race from their bondage in Egypt, and he 
will be remembered so long as the universe shall endure, not by Hebrews 
alone but even by alien nations.* 

In Matthew, Herod learns from the stargazers of the birth of the 
Jewish saviour as Pharaoh learned from his astrologers the time when 
the redeemer of the oppressed Hebrews would be born. As Pharaoh 
ordered all newly-born Hebrew male children to be killed, but could 
not prevent the escape from death of the infant Moses who was 
destined to deliver the Hebrew nation, so the plot hatched by another 
foreign king was fated to be of no avail against the life of the child 

esus, 

; Two conclusions follow necessarily from the juxtaposition so far: 
we can see that the Matthaean story of the Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents is rooted in Jewish folklore, and we may deduce that this part 
of the First Gospel narrative originated amongst Jewish followers 
of Jesus hostile to the Herodian dynasty. It can further be seen that 
the legend owed its origin to the intention of portraying Jesus in the 
role of “the second Moses,” Its authors were led by a conscious 
urge to fill in the picture of Jesus with traits well known to a 
Jewish public from their traditional concepts of Moses. 

In the First Gospel Joseph has an earlier dream (Matt. i. 19-21) 
in which the birth of Jesus is foretold not to enemies but to his own 
kin, This dream is also modelled on folklore; the dreaming person 
in the original story, however, was Miriam, Almost the exact words 
of Matt. i. 21 occur in Miriam’s dream. 


Ps-Philo ix. 10. 
Et spiritus dei incidit in mariam noct? et vidit somnium. 
Et enarravit parentibus suis mane dicens: 
Vidi ;,, hac nocte, et ecce vir stabat in vest¢ bissina 


4 Ant. ii, ix. 2 (205), 7 (234). 
* Ant. ii, ix. 3 (212-216), ‘The above translation follows, in all essentials, that by Thackeray. 
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Et dixit mihi: Vade et dic parentibus tuis: 

Ecce quod ? nascetur de vobis in aquam proi(i)cietur 
Quoniam per eum aqua siccabitur. 

Et faciam per eum signa et salvabo populum meum 
Et ipse ducatum eius aget semper.” 

Et cum enarrasset maria somnium suum 

Non crediderunt (ei) parentes eius.® 


Sotah 12b: 
Miriam prophesied . . . and said: my mother will bear a son who will 
be the saviour of Israel.* 


Midrash Shemoth Rabbah i. 22: 
Miriam prophesied: My mother is destined to give birth to a son who 
will save Israel.® 


It is seen from these quotations that Jewish folklore knew of the 
motif of a dream in which the birth of a child was announced to his 
family with the words that through this child will God save his 

ople (the motif, Judges xiii. 5, is very ancient; its adaptation to 

oses, and via Moses to Jesus, belongs to a more recent period. 
We are not concerned here with inquiring about the period in which 
this motif had become connected with the story of Moses’ birth 
beyond saying that that period definitely preceded the age of the 
apostles and even that of Jesus). In ieogns first dream (Matt. i. 
19-21) we recognize a replica of this motif from folklore. The words 
which the “ Spirit of God ” spoke to Miriam in her dream are echoed 
verbatim in the announcement by the “Angel of the Lord” to Joseph 
in his dream. The evangelist charitably added here only the words 


1 The ce of the neuter raises here an interesting point. It is possible that the translation 
follows the Hebrew faithfully. On the other hand it is not impossible that either the Greek 
translator of the Hebrew work or, more likely, the Latin translator from the Greek was uncon- 
sciously influenced by the formulation 7d yerydievov in Luke i, 35 and while translating the non- 
comes Antiquities of Ps-Philo adopted an expression with which he was familiar from his 

ible. 

* Comp. Luke i. 33. 

® Philonis Iudaei Alexandrini Antiquitatum Biblicarum Liber Incerto Interprete. The editio prin- 
ceps, by Johannes Sichardus, printed in Basle in August, 1527, was inaccessible to me. The work 
was reprinted by Gryphius in Astiquitatum Variarum Autores, Lyons, 1552, on pp. 86-245, from 
which edition, pp. 111, 112, in collation with the most recent edition by Guido Kisch, p, 149, 
I quote. For an English translation see Montague Rhodes James: The Biblical Antiquities of 
Philo; London, 1917, p. 102. 

The character and period of Ps-Philo’s work have been the subject of a study by Leopold 
Cohn, the critical editor of Philo’s genuine literary production, in his article An Apocryphal 
Work Ascribed to Philo of Alexandria ((JQR OS X, lon, 1898, pp. 272-332). Cobn writes: 
“ The work of Ps-Philo belongs to the oldest specimens of historic Hagada; it is to a certain 
extent a hagadic commentary on the historical books of the O.T.” (p. 314). If the assessment 
of either Cohn or James of the period in which the book was written is correct, its author was 
a contemporary of the editors of the synoptic gospels. Even if the author should have belonged 
to a generation subsequent to theirs, it is nevertheless evident that he drew on older phwoer g 

The most recent edition of the apocryphal Antiquities is that by Guido Kisch: Pseudo-Philo’s 
Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum (Publications in Medieval Studies, University of Notre Dame 


Indiana, a6 

4 Op. cit. 1. ed. p. 65.—-Compare also Chronicles of Yerabmeel (English edition by Moses 

Gaster, in Oriental Tradition Pund NS IV, London, 1899), xlii. 8 and Zober ii. 198, 
5 Op. cit., Engl. ed. p. 28. 
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dnd rav dpapriév abrGv—he lived and wrote in a time when Jewish 
hopes for political restoration had been grievously crushed, and 
could not leave the story as it had been shail by primitive 
folklore, 

This is the working of anonymous popular poetry.? Jews in 
Palestine and the surrounding countries who had grouped themselves 
around the proclaimers of Jesus’ messiahship were of course familiar 
with the legends connected with the name of Moses. By appro- 
ptiating features from this cycle of legends, and by replacing the 
name of Moses by that ot fea, they remodelled the story and 
adapted it to the situation in which the Jewish nation found itself 
under Herodian and Roman overlordship. The fact that to their 
contemporaries the borrowing from the legends of Moses must have 
been obvious did not stand in the way of this process. Quite the 
contrary, for it suggested that a child born under auspices reminiscent 


* As I have, in cross references here and there, drawn attention to certain Lucan readings, a 
eee ee ae ee One must beware of confusing elements from the 
Lucan Nativity tive with those in the Matthaean. LA fm: ang ewe vere being fr se. ag 


also goes back, almost in its entirety, to non-Christian Jewish sources, but the source an - 
tion of which was incorporated in the Third Gospel was high literature, an exquisite work of 
art, and by no means popular folklore as is the case with the strands out of which the Matthaean 
story is woven, The angel who in Jewish legend a to Moses’ father was Gabriel. In 
Matthew the angel is anonymous, in Luke his name is Gabriel. This is purely incidental, and 
there is no direct link between the Lucan Story and folklore. L: cahes ged ee fe! yer proeda den 

all expectant 


historical fact. The census which according to Jewish legend Pharaoh ordered 
mothers (Midrash Shir hash shirim 25b, 26a) did not serve as its prototype. Luke ii. 1-3 
an editorial passage and not derived from a source. 
re are in the Matthaean Birth Story traces of editorial work. The artificial division of 
of Jesus’, or Joseph’s, ancestors into three groups of fourteen is such an editorial and 
ividual contribution, even if the editor was guided by quite common notions as to the sig- 
nepal: de, «-atnaligndonas (pyrene, ony + epg ny ‘eaplaedaga : doe. Ayn gh 
ume that een vv. 7 and 11 one name has fallen out in the course of handing on the 
t have been the name of Yechoyaqim—see 6 Text. We cannot enter here into the 
strange forms dod¢ vv. 7-8, and duds vv. 10-11, as names of Davidic kings 
in the Matthaean . The omission of three kings, Abasia, Joss and 
seems to be due to the ev: ist himself who strove for the total 14. Lucan 
iffers, as is known, from the Matthaean in all links between David and Joseph—except 
that the names of Shealtiel (Salathiel) and Zerubbabel (Matt. i. 12, Luke iii. 27) 
ies. In Matthew, Salathiel is the son of Jechonia, in Luke he is the son of Neri. 
understood by some readers as indicating that the Salathiels in Matthew and Luke 
the same name. bch ws ee he ey a+ He 


ies d 
1¢ division into three groups of fourteen has its source in speculation. The Matthaean genea- 
sothted fonpeee-acmss ten Abeta 60 Sorte, Ce a mee gE a my ge 
the ion ofboth genealogies te ae Kahateninone teas 
tion ies. orty-nin' 7X7 
is the First Gospel has 


Hine 


ane 


imposes itself upon the 

ee Matt. i. , 23, ii. 5, 6, 15, 17, 38, —_ «A 
" adaptation of legendary elements from the cy: 
has not its source in the mind of the editor. 


53 


2 
it 
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of those under which Moses was believed to have been born would 
of necessity in later life fulfil a role similar to that which had been 
ascribed to Moses. He was to be the new law-giver. He was to free 
God’s ap wth from bondage and commit to them the new command- 
ments of 

It is not difficult to comprehend the reasons that induced the editor 
of the First Gospel to include in his work traits from accounts with 
which popular tradition had endowed the story of Jesus’ birth. 
These stories had developed artlessly in the secrecy of legend and 
folk tale, but they suited the art of the First Evangelist and he brought 
them out into the open. They suited his purpose, which was to 
ptesent Jesus as the Teacher of the New Law. Here, Matthew him- 
self, consciously or unconsciously, only gave expression to a need 
that was felt stronger from day to day as prospects of the imminence 
of the Second Advent were being postponed. The community 
needed a compact set of rules to weld them together and keep them 
together until the momentous Day should arrive. The community 
whose organ “ Matthew ” was also provided some of his material.1 
He dealt very freely with that material, just as with his literary sources. 
He felt no compunction in adding, changing, perhaps omitting, and 
above all, in transposing. In the Nativity story as in the body of the 


Gospel, Matthew is far from the reverent reserve which the Third 
Evangelist imposed upon himself in the treatment of his sources, 


The work of the Third Evangelist is not only the production of a 
faithful believer in the saving power of Christ the Lord, but it is 
the work of a conscientious scholar who may have committed errors 
where he was deserted by his sources and tried on his own to con- 
strue a connection between gospel story and contemporary secular 
history, whose knowledge of the facts was deficient due to his own 
remoteness in time and place from the actual scene that had seen 
the event of Jesus’ life, but who, when using sources, followed his 
sources faithfully—thou h not uncritically—and who refrained 
from making deliberate additions to the account given in his sources, 
refrained from interweaving them with tiresome proof-texts and, 
above all, refrained from forcible transpositions of “ acts ” and 
“ sayings ” in Jesus’ life by putting them into situations or contexts 
yspaeey from those they had in the sources. The editor of the Third 

] is the only one of the four who had something of a scholarly 
and a scholarly conscience and who did not deliberately super- 
uation his own concept of Jesus on that of his sources. No such 


1 The trends that are characteristic of the Matthaean tation of the role bel to 
Jesus in Jewish and in universal penny further devel and became jominant in i 
ae soma os Mw we read in Recogni » S739 “at fecit Moyses, ita fecit etiam Iesus,” The 
balance had Sean daehabis Roush eebecy Moysi, 
coh eiiaenaia ot PF ee ee So quod autem fuit Iesus, 
Moyses non fuit, ys est Chibeas” Shean” Ot G. i. 1239, 1240). The final assessment of Jesus’ sig- 
nificance is expressed in the declaration “ et propheta et Christus est ” (/oc. cit.). 
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raise can be given to the working method of the First Evangelist. 

e felt it to be his task to present Jesus in the role of a teacher com- 
parable, and superior, to Moses. To this purpose he subjected all 
other considerations; this purpose became decisive for the selection, 
and the arrangement, of all his material. He found in popular 
tradition accounts of Jesus’ birth that had been moulded by iailiee 
motifs from folk-lore of Moses’ life; these accounts met the evange- 
list’s purpose and he used them and enlarged upon them in his own 
literary production. 

The story of Moses’ bitth was widely known. The primitive 
popular story of Jesus’ birth borrowed its adornments from the rich 
store of the legends of Moses. The First Evangelist found the 
simple tale and he used it as a building-stone serving to support the 
grand concept of Jesus, the Giver of the New Law. 


Il 


Is it permissible to add to these notes a few remarks ? 

The attempt to demonstrate that certain traits in the Gospel nar- 
rative have their foundation neither in events witnessed nor in 
experience shared by generations who lived before the age in 
which the First Gospel took its literary shape, but are in fact rooted 
in very ancient tradition—preserved albeit only in that dismembered 
and disconnected state in which rabbinic-medieval Jewish writings 
preserve an echo from a fuller past—and to demonstrate, too, the 
close dependence of the gospel narrative on old folklore, should not 
be taken as a reflection on religious belief. If this attempt were to 
be interpreted as an attack on present-day religious convictions, this 
would be a oo misunderstanding. A religion is true in the 
measure in which it satisfies men’s need for belief. Reality is in 


phen, in “facts.” Faith is never based on facts ; it is facts 


that are based on faith. ‘That is to say, that to see something as a fact, 
one must believe it. Facts do not happen, facts are believed. “ His- 
toricity ” is an accident-—faith the essential. Faith is not in need of 
the “ objective ” support of facts, On the contrary: “ facts,” to be 
accepted as facts, presuppose in the observer an act of faith. Facts 
become true only to the believer. How religious lore originated in 
no way detracts from the value which his religion 4as to the believer. 

When we remember that a person’s faith is that person’s own 
experience and cannot ever be disproved by any other person who 
has not shared in the same experience, we shall best understand the 
Matthaean Story by rising to the serenity of the later Schiller’s view, 
and we shall say, with him: 


Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben, 
Das allein veraltet nie. 
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THrRouGHOuT the history of the Christian Church there have 
always been those who have deplored the influence of Platonic 
philosophy, more especially Neoplatonism, on Christian dogmatic 
and mystical theology, and on the other hand those who, in the 
interests of a broad inclusive Christian culture, have welcomed and 
sought to maintain this relationship. The first group would look 
back to Tertullian as its first powerful protagonist. In the seventh 
chapter of his De praescriptione lesredierti the African Father writes: 


What is there in common between Athens and Jerusalem? What be- 
tween the Academy and the Church? What between heretics and Christ- 
jans? . . . Away with all projects for a “ Stoic,” a “ Platonic ” or a “ dia- 


lectic”” Christianity! After Christ Jesus we desire no subtle theories, no 
acute enquiries after the Gospel. 


Tertullian would find much support in our own day from the Bar- 
thians, who assert strongly that as far as the Christian religion is 
concerned, “ natural theology ” or the “ philosophy of religion ” 
isan irrelevance. Furthermore, this attitude is accompanied in the 
Barthian theologians by a stern dismissal of the mystical tradition in 
Christianity, and in this they are joined by Reinhold Niebuhr. Both 
Brunner and Niebuhr, in fact, refuse to distinguish types of mysticism, 
and regard its only “ pure ” manifestation to be the near-pantheistic 
mysticism of Meister Eckhart, who is always singled out by them 
for special rebuke, as if he were the typical and normal type of 
Christian mystic. 

The second group would look back with affection to such early 
Christian “‘ humanists ” as Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Justin, for example, in chapter forty-six of the first Apo/ogy, 
writes: 

We are taught that Christ is the first-born of God, and we have shown 
that he is the Logos of whom the whole human race partake, and those who 
live according to reason are Christians, even though they are accounted 
atheists. Such were Socrates and Heraclitus among the Greeks, and those 
like them 
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and in the thirteenth chapter of the second Apology : 


I declare that I prayed and strove with all my might to be found a Christ- 
ian, not because the teachings of Plato are contrary to those of Christ, but 
because they are not in all cater like them; as is the case with the ‘doc- 
trines of the others, Stoics, poets and prose-authors, For each discoursed 
rightly, seeing that ‘which was akin to Christianity through a share in the 
seminal divine reason. . . . Whatever has been uttered aright by any men 
in any place belongs to us ; Christians. 


Clement of Alexandria is, of course, the great apostle of close relations 
between philosophy and theology: 


For God is the source of all good things; of some primarily, as of the 
old and new Testaments; of others by consequence, as of philosophy. 
But it may be, indeed, that philosophy was given to the Greeks oreo 
and primarily, until the Lord should call the Greeks. For philosophy was 
a “‘ schoolmaster ” to bring the Greek mind to Christ, as the Law brought 
the Hebrews, Thus philosophy was a preparation, paving the way towards 
perfection in Christ. (Stromateis, I. v. 28. 


The best known modern spokesman of this attitude is, of course, 
Dr W. R. Inge, who in his Mysticism in Religion quotes, with full 
approval, the following opinion of Troeltsch: 


In my opinion the sharper stress of the scientific and philosophical spirit 
in modern times has made the blend of Neoplatonism and New Testament 
Christianity the only possible solution of the problem at the present day, 
and I do not doubt that the synthesis of Neoplatonism and Christianity will 
once more be dominant in modern thought. (p. 107.) 


The strong polemic against mysticism in writers like Niebuhr and 
the Barthians, on the one hand, and on the other the fascination for 
some literary figures (Aldous Huxley, Christopher Isherwood, 
Gerald Heard, and others) of an orientalized mysticism akin to that 
of the Neoplatonists p ro poe a re-examination of the question as to 
whether there are a ue distinctive features of Christian mysticism 
sharply separating it from other types, in spite of other common 
features, es cially since the relations between the Hebraic or Biblical 
and the He sietie elements in Christianity can best be studied in the 
history of Mysticism as it has developed in the Church. 

In the Church of Rome “ Mystical and Ascetical Theology ” are 
defined as follows. “ Ascetical Theology ” is that part of spiritual 
doctrine whose proper object is both the theory and the practice of 
Christian perfection, from its very beginnings up to the threshold of 
contemplation, “ Mystical pen ” is that part of spiritual 
doctrine whose proper object is both the theory and the practice of 
the contemplative life. (So Tanquerey in The Spiritual Life.) 
Mysticism, then, is not inevitably concerned, as much popular usage 
of the term would suggest, with the occult, with ecstasies, levitations 
and so on, but with the human experience of knowing God, and, 
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more particularly, with that aspect of prayer which is called contem- 
plation. “ Mysticism,” writes Dom Cuthbert Butler, “ finds its 
working expression not in intellectual speculation, but in prayer ” 
(Western Mysticism, p. 189). St Francis of Sales also speaks of 
“ mystical theology, which is nothing else but prayer ” (On the Love 
of God, V1,i.). What the mystics are doing is attempting to teach the 
craft of prayer. If this is so, and if mysticism is centred in the human 
experience of knowing God, we must now turn to an examination 
of the meaning of the concept “to know God” in Hebrew and 
Greek, because this will help to characterize more clearly the two 
types of mysticism with which we are concerned. 

For the Greek, speaking very generally, “to know” an object 
means to know it as it is in itself, without any interference from the 
knowing subject. It approximates to abstract impersonal contem- 
plation. For the Hebrew “ to know ” (yada‘) is primarily an active 
experience of the object, like the way we would use the phrase “ to 
know the loss of children.” It is always intimate, personal, reciprocal 
knowledge. This thought of knowledge as an intimate personal 
relationship is clearly brought out in the sexual use of yada‘ in Hebrew, 
e.g. “ The man knew his wife””—a usage peculiar to the Semitic 
languages. 

How does this affect the conception of the “ knowledge of God ” 
in the two traditions? To the Greek God is 1é évrws dv, “ That 
which is,” and knowledge of God is conceived of ever more and more 
in terms of oe contemplation of him, and the characteristic phrase 
here would be the “ vision of God.” For the Hebrew to know God 


is to acknowledge God, to me one what God does in history and 


in human life, and it takes the form of an active obedience. The 
obedient will is the doorway to any teal knowledge of God. He is 
known only in so far as he is obeyed. Kactedod e of God in the 
Old Testament is never primarily a matter of smpditine knowledge; 
it is never achieved by man after a process of close reasoning. God 
is not only the object of this knowledge, but himself the means of it. 
To know God means that one has been known of God, The 
panier grace of God is always there first—hence any human 

owledge of God is necessarily reciprocal. The characteristic 
phrase here would be not the “ vision of God ” but the “ hearing of 
God,” the “ audition of God.” To “see God” in the Old Testa- 
ment is dangerous: “ No man shall see God and live.” Only exce 
tional men are granted what may be called the vision of God in the 
Old Testament, for example Moses, and even he is granted only a 
vision of the “ back-parts ” of God (Exodus xxxiii. 23). 

In the Hellenistic period there were two further developments 
which affected the conception of the “ knowledge of God ” in Greek 
thought. First, the robust classical confidence in the capacity of 
human reason falters, and second, “ knowledge of God ” (thought 
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of increasingly in terms of the abstract contemplation of a deper- 
sonalized Absolute) comes to mean, in its highest reaches, that the 
human subject is assimilated to God, absorbed into Deity, identical 
in consciousness with the All. Significantly, the “ ecstasy ” of the 
Hebrew net ye could never be defined as “‘ absorption ecstasy ”’; 
it is rather, if we have to keep the term, “ concentration ecstasy,” the 
utmost clarity of perception, perfectly sensitive to the occasions of 
God’s speech with man. 

One could focus one aspect of the difference between the two 
traditions by studying the use which each makes of the imagery of 
“flight.” In the Old Testament the imagery of flight is almost 
entirely associated with sin and its disintegrating consequences. 
Sin for the men of the Old Testament is seen as the “ flight from 
God,” or at least the attempt to organize life as if the flight from God 
were an ultimate possibility. The contrast is between man naked in 
the presence of God and unashamed of it, and man naked and in 
shame seeking to hide from the presence of the Lord God. “ Flight ” 
is not in the Biblical literature associated with virtuous action, and 
it is certainly never used as an image through which can be presented 
adequately the meaning of redemption. in Plato, however, and in 


Plotinus and the Neoplatonists generally, the flight of man is a virtue, 

and does describe accurately the nature of redemption, because the 

flight is from the world, from mat from time, from matter, from 
ro 


the body, “ We ought to fly away from the earth,” says Plato in the 
Theatetus, “and to fly away 1s to become like God.” Compare here 
the Old Testament where likeness to God is a matter of obedience 
in this world. 

The mysticism to which we can give the general title “ Neoplato- 
nist ” was perhaps Indian in origin, coming into the West after the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, particularly through that great 
east-west clearing house, Alexandria, although other areas, notably 
Syria, were important. This mysticism attempted an entrance into 

hristianity, with the intention of “ spiritualising ” it by purging it 
from what G. Kittel called the “ scandal of particularity,” first in the 
shape of Gnosticism in the second century, and second, and more 
successfully, through the works of him who styled himself Dionysius 
the Areopagite (towards the end of the fifth century). Dionysius 
was a devoted disciple of Proclus, the last great figure in Neoplaton- 
ism, and it is through Dionysius that Neoplatonism exercises a most 
powerful influence on Christian spirituality, first in the East, and then, 
after the Latin translation made by Scotus Erigena in the ninth 
century, in the West also. Many a Christian mystic in the middle 
ages will write “as Denys saith ” almost with the same solemnity as 
he would introduce a quotation from Scripture. 

What are the main features of this mysticism of the Neoplatonic 
type? The greatest of the Neoplatonists is undoubtedly Plotinus, 
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and I propose to take most of my illustrations from the Enneads. It 
is usually maintained that while Plotinus knew of Christianity he 
studiously ignored it in his writings. However, in Book IX of the 
Enrsads, whete he is attacking the Gnostics, it would seem ve 
likely, from the language he uses, that he had the Christians in mind. 
He attacks his opponents for: 


despising the created world; pretending that a new earth had been made 
for them to which they were going on leaving this one; styling themselves 
sons of God; substituting for the care of the universal order the egoistic 
illusion of a Providence which was only exercised in their favour; thinking 
illnesses were caused by demoniac beings; and their habit of calling the 
vilest men their brothers. 


Without going into the question as to whether Neoplatonism is the 
logical outcome of the philosophy of Plato (with W. R. Inge and 
others), or whether it is an orientalized distortion of Plato (with Paul 
Elmer More), these would seem to be the main features of Neoplatonic 
mysticism : 

i. A contempt for the human being (especially the body). Man is 
an uneasy conjoining of absolute opposites—body and soul—and 
only the latter is redeemable. Plotinus, says his biographer Porphyry, 
was “ashamed of being in the body.” Hence the marked 
“‘ angelism ” of the Plotinian.anthropology: 


A soul becomes ugly by sinking itself into the alien, by a descent into 
body, into matter. meads 1. vi. 5. 

The escape is not a matter of place, but of acquiring virtue, of disengaging 
the self from the body; this is escape from matter. The soul’s “ separate 
place” is simply its not being in matter, not being united with it, not 
moulded in matter as in a matrix. This is the soul’s apartness. Ibid., I. 
viii. 7 and 11. 

If then body is the cause of evil, there is no escape; the cause of evil is 
matter. Ibid., I. viii. 8. 


Consequently the spirituality which develops in Neoplatonism is 
conditioned by this basic dualistic belief. Since redemption is 
fundamentally liberation from finitude and the body rather than from 
sin, the life of the mystic tends to be thought of as a “ yoga” of 
exercises which depersonalize and “ unbody ” a man. Furthermore 
when this type of mysticism seeks to penetrate the Christian tradition 
there is grave hesitation over accepting the full reality of the Incar- 
nation. The revulsion of Porphyry at what is involved in Incarnation 


is typical; 


Even supposing that some of the Greeks were so obtuse as to think that 
the gods live in statues, even that would be a purer conception than admit- 
ting that the Divine (#0 theion) descended into the womb of the Virgin Mary, 
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that he became an embryo, that after his birth he was wrapped in napkins, 
dirtied by blood, and bile and even worse. 

(A fragment from Porphyry, quoted in P. de Labriolle, La Réaction 
Paienne). 


Devotion to Christ, in the Christian mysticism of Neoplatonic origin, 
tends to be devotion to the heavenly divine Christ only, and there is 
very often the suggestion of docetism. 

ii. History and time are unrealities, from which the spiritual man 
will be detached. History has a certain form (cyclic repetition), but 
no direction. Consequently Neoplatonism cannot come to terms 
with the Hebrew concept of history—that God has chosen to use one 
particular line of history, the history of Israel, for his own purposes of 
revelation and redemption, that God’s word to all mankind has been 
spoken in this particular history. For Neoplatonic mysticism the 

st essential is detachment from the historical, and from the things 
which happen in mere time. 

iii. For Plotinus the religious life is essentially man’s approach to 
God. For the Hebrew God is both the End and the Means; for 
Plotinus he is primarily the End: 

The Supreme has no desire towards us, that it should centre about us, 
but towards it we have desire, so that we centre about the Supreme. 
Enneads, V1. ix. 8. 


It is a process of absorption into Deity: 
For how should a man ——— report of the divine, as of a thing 


distinct, when in the seeing he knew it not distinct, but one with his own 
consciousness? Ibid., V1. ix. 9. 

Since seer and seen were then not two but one (for the seeing was no 
secing, but a merging) the seer may carry in his heart an image of the divine, 
if he can remember that which he became when he was mixed with God. 


Ibid., V1. ix. 11. 

iv. “ Sin” is primarily ignorance and imperfection, redemption is 
a process of enlightenment, which only a few, however, are fit to 
undertake; 


There will be no battling in the soul; the mere intervention of reason will 
be enough; the lower nature will stand in such awe of reason that for any 
slightest movement it has made it will grieve, and censure its own weakness 
in not having kept low and still in the presence of its lord. Ibid., I. i. 5. 

The sage has learned that life on earth has two distinct forms, the way of 
the sage and the way of the mass, the sage intent upon the ublimest, upon 
the realm above, while those of the more strictly human type fall, again, into 
two classes, the one reminiscent of virtue and therefore not without touch 
with good, the other mere populace, serving to provide necessaries to the 
better sort. Ibid., Il, ix: 9. 


St Augustine says that what he missed in Neoplatonism was the 
humility of Christ (cf. De Civitate Dei X. xxviii., xxix.), and the normal 
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way of redemption for all men through repentance and the sacraments, 
and he misses them because the problem of redemption has for him 
ceased to be concerned with the distinguished faculties of the élite, 
and has become a problem of the diseased w#// of man. 

In Christian history there is another mystical tradition which 
derives, not from Neoplatonism, but from the Biblical redemption 
history and St Paul’s conception of mystical union with Christ. This 
mysticism is rooted in the doctrines of the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment. History is taken seriously as the arena of the divine-human 
encounter, with the Incarnation as the one place in history which 
gives the meaning to all history. Time is taken seriously—the 
Incarnation being, as T. S. Eliot puts it, the one “ point of inter- 
section of eternity and time.” Creation and matter are not to be 
spurned, but have been consecrated by the fact that the eternal Logos 
by whom all things were made became flesh. 

This more traditional type of mysticism has a quite precise “ shape ” 
—the imitatio Christi. The imitation of Christ is not by way of crude 
literal mimicry or attempted emulation, but a self-donation in humility, 
patience, obedience, charity, suffering, to the Christ whose life is lived 
out, through the gracious action of the Holy Spirit, in those who are 
his. The way of the disciples of Christ is to be his way, the Way of 
the Son of Man, because their way is part of his gospel—‘ he that 
receiveth you receiveth me.” The imitation of Christ is not primarily 
an endeavour to copy, but a description of a process of being mysti- 
cally conformed to the Christ which is done in those who will to have 
it so, and to be used for this purpose. The context of this Christian 
life as imitation is the Christian community where Christ is “ filled 
out ” or completed in those who willingly give themselves for this 
end: 

Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up on my part that 
which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, 
which is the ecclesia. Colossians i. 24. 

I have been concrucified with Christ; yet I live, and yet no longer I, but 

Christ liveth in me; and that life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself up for 
me, Galatians ii. 20. 
And so this life of imitation is not just a “ yoga”; it is a divinely 
initiated and sustained activity, and it all turns upon an act of redemp- 
tion wrought in history. As Luther put it in his Commentary on 
Galatians : Non imitatio fecit filios, sed filiatio fecit imitatores. The 
Christian’s imitation is a possibility only because of the redeeming 
work of God in Christ. Compare St Anselm in his Cur Deus Homo: 
Frustra qi ype imitatores eius erunt, si meriti eius participes non erunt (II, 
xix.). Christian sonship may not be contrived, it can only be received 
in humility and obedience. As St Augustine expresses it—we become 
filii in filio. 
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This type of mysticism will be found in St Ignatius of Antioch, 
St Irenaeus and gf Augustine, in eastern fathers like Gregory of 
Nyssa, John Climacus and Maximus Confessor, and it is the very 
heart of Benedictine monasticism, reaching its fine flowering in St 
Bernard of Clairvaux. It is taken up again in seventeenth-century 
France in Bérulle and Olier. 

Are these two types of mysticism mutually hostile? It is possible 
for one to grow into the other, as was actually the case with Augus- 
tine. Neoplatonic mysticism in its Christian form will always 
attract those who wish to have a share in Christian culture without 
being Churchmen. Perhaps this type of mysticism is a kind of 
half-way house in our time where Christian fellow-travellers may feel 
at home. But it contains within itself, in its sharpest form, the basic 
temptation of the Christian, the gnostic temptation, the temptation 
to dualism (compare here modern Christian writers like Graham 
Greene, T. S. Eliot who show how strong this temptation has been 
for them), the temptation to a superior spirituality (Aldous Huxley). 
This temptation is in fact a temptation to deny the implications and 
consequences of the Christian doctrines of Creation, Incarnation and 
Redemption, because here the affirmation is that God’s speech with 
man is precisely through creation, matter, history, time, the body, 
and “that it is folly to attempt the finding or the making of any 
shorter way to God than that of the closest contact with his own 
condescensions ” (F. von Hiigel, The Mystical Element of Religion, 
Vol. II, p. 266). 





MAN, THE BELIEVING ANIMAL 
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I 


For centuries man has been defined as the rational animal. But is 
he rational? True, he has the power of reasoning. He does not, 
however, thereby become the rational animal. For reason does not 
always succeed in mastering his emotions and passions and in guiding 
his actions. We would like to see him always reasonable, but, alas, 
the facts are different. Sometimes he is the most unreasonable of all 
beings. He is the only animal on earth, so far as we know, which 
eaphadoatd the prey of folly and madness. Was not Bishop Butler 
right when, walking in his garden at Bristol for hours at the dead of 


night, he suddenly stopped and asked: 


Why might not whole communities and public bodies be seized with fits 
of insanity, as well as individuals? Nothing but this principle, that they are 
liable to insanity, can account for the major part of those transactions of 


which we read in history. 


That man is a rational being, is not a statement of fact, but rather the 
expression of a wish or a postulate. Men should always be reason- 
able, but are not. Shall we therefore go on to the antithesis and say 
that man is the irrational animal? Is he not in fact dominated by 
feelings, emotions and passions, by the striving for pleasure, by the 
will to power, or by the greed for — Does not in this contest 
of passions the strongest in each case determine how he is to act? 
Shall we therefore conclude with Hume that “ reason is and ought 
only to be the slave of the passions?” If Hume were right, men 
would live in a perpetual war of all against all. No civil society, no 
state, no real peace would be possible. The pe | ae of our 
century have taught us that the explosive power of irrational forces 
and the war of all against all resulting from them, constitute a per- 
manent menace to human life. Nevertheless, people are not always 
irrational and mad, though they may be seized with fits of insanity. 
The truth is that men act sometimes rationally and at other times 
irrationally. It would therefore be quite correct to go on to a sort 
of Hegelian synthesis by saying: Man is the rational irrational 
animal. This paradox, however, would not help us very much, 
although it reveals the contradictions from which men suffer. There- 
fore, 1 will change the direction of thought. Instead of going 
beyond reason and passion, I go back to a lower level where the 
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sources of both may be found. I ask: How is it possible that men 
behave either rationally or irrationally, or in a curious mixture of 
reasonableness and folly? My answer is, that man is primarily a 
believing animal, and that reason as well as passions originate in beliefs. 
Since Bese beliefs may be either rational or irrational, he is liable to act either 
reasonably or unreasonably. 1 can reason only on the basis of certain 
beliefs. Only because I believe in the uniformity of nature can I 
draw the conclusion from my former experience that the sun will rise 
to-motrow, and formulate this as a probable proposition. Further, 
only if I believe in the principles on which modern Astronomy is 
based can I entertain this proposition with a degree of probability 
that approaches certainty. For reasoning as such it does not make 
any difference whether the initial beliefs are rational or irrational. 
Many beliefs of primitive men seem irrational to us, but these people 
reason correctly within the framework of their assumptions. Our 
passions also arise on the basis of specific beliefs. Othello’s jealousy 
would not have been aroused if he had not believed in Desdemona’s 
unfaithfulness. 

But it will at once be asked: What does this thesis amount to? 
Is “ believe” not merely a word, namely a “tendency verb” in 
opposition to “ know ” as a “ capacity verb”? Of course, “ believe ” 
is a word, it does not point to an entity, but it points to facts, i.e. to 
dispositions, to acts, and to formulations of opinions. Although the 
experience of everyone furnishes innumerable examples of believing, 
the term is difficult to define because, in the last instance, it points to 
an X, namely the capacity of believing, which may be realized in 
many different forms. My thesis therefore amounts to saying that 
man has the capacity of believing and is therefore able to induce beliefs in other 
persons. ‘This a may be developed in different degrees. Our 
age is characterized by the fact that in some persons this faculty 
is atrophied and in others overdeveloped. But though this capacity 
cannot be defined, there are two tendencies inherent in it. In the 
first instance believing refers to persons and to things. Here belief 
is trusting, or confiding in persons and things. In the second case 
it refers to propositions. Here belief means the acceptance of a 
proposition as true, when our assent is not based on logical reasons or 
sufficient evidence, but instead either on tradition and authority, or 
on experience, or on arguments that persuade us to accept it as true 
without our being able to prove it. The question which beliefs are 
rational and which irrational, cannot be answered unequivocally 
because the standards of rationality change from age to age. In the 
Middle Ages it was considered rational to believe in orinclale, ghosts 
and angels; to-day it is held to be irrational. In general one cannot 
say more than that beliefs based on evidence referring to the subject- 
matter in question and not contradicting the rules of logic, are 
rational; whereas those determined by subjective data, such as 
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wishes, interests and emotions, are irrational. In short, those based 
on logical affirmation and negation are rational, those based on 
ptelogical affirmation and negation are irrational.1_ Most people 
to-day reject all beliefs not in harmony with contemporary science as 
superstitions; but since there may be alternative sciences this is often 
mere prejudice. 

The hypothesis that man is a believing animal implies that what 
Descartes said is not true, namely that man always thinks, because 
most of the time he does not think at all. It is rather the case that 
he always believes, or has the capacity of believing, so long as he is 
conscious. This applies whether he is fully awake, dreaming, in 
trance, or under the influence of drugs or of hypnosis. Under these 
abnormal conditions his powers of Pelieving are not inhibited by 
objective factors, and are therefore to a certain extent stronger than 
usual. This fact may explain some parapsychological phenomena 
and the astonishing influence which media are able to exercise on 
their circle through their mediumistic communications. In general 
the field of believing is far larger than that of knowing. 

The thesis that man always believes does, however, not exclude 
the possibility of doubt. On the contrary, doubt belongs to belief 
as its shadow. Believing and doubting are alternating phases in 
the life of the human soul. Doubting by no means excludes believ- 
ing, but implies it, and leads back to it. This may be illustrated by 
a significant example which elucidates, at the same time, the present 
stage of the human crisis. 


II 


Modern philosophy started with doubt, but with doubt in two 
forms, i.e. with Montaigne’s Que sais-je? and with Descartes’ De 
omnibus est dubitandium. Montaigne’s doubt is an attitude to life, an 
expression of wisdom rather than of the intellect. It is akin to 
Socrates’ docta ignorantia, but differs from it in that it has become the 
mask of a man of the world who uses his scepticism in order to write 
entertainingly on all possible subjects without making any decision. 
Socrates said: “I know that I do not know,” whereas Montai me 
asks: “ What do know? ” Descartes’ doubt is rational and metho- 
dical. He doubts everything because he wishes to arrive at propo- 
sitions which cannot be doubted but are absolutely certain. 

A contemporary French writer, E.-A. Preyre, has published a most 
interesting philosophical diary, A /’extréme du Scepticisme, which has 
been translated under the title, The Freedom of Doubt. It could 
ene be called “ Variations on the theme: Owe sais-je?” He 

elf says: 

Que sais-je? is not only a résumé of what I have learnt from life, but it 
represents to me something beyond all doubt. 

1Cf, my paper, “ The Meaning of Negation”, Proc. Ar. Soe., 1944/45. 
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Preyte is a sceptic who pushes his scepticism to an extreme, but who 
simultaneously says of his sceptical principle: “It represents to me 
something beyond all doubt,” i.e. something in which he believes as 
absolutely certain. It is a paradox which at first sight appears self- 
contradictory, but which in fact reveals a truth m ad scepticism. 


One cannot be a sceptic without believing at least in the sceptical 
principle as a guide in life. Unlike Descartes Preyre does not begin 
with unive doubt, but ends with it. Thus a sort of inverted 
Cartesianism arises. For Descartes the absolutely certain represents 
the highest value, whereas here incertitude gets preference: 


What was revealed to me at that moment was that man’s reason can 
probably lead him only to doubt, and that incertitude is a most valuable 
achievement, because it strips man of everything artificial and leaves him 


ready for anything (p. 170). 


Incertitude and indetermination liberate us from the shackles of 
specific assumptions and from the limitations imposed on us by 
our adherence to finite objects. Preyre notes that to doubt every- 
thing is equivalent to doubting nothing and “ that doubt when it is 
universal, but then only, restores to us the world and all things, 
beyond judgement and criticism” (p. 219). Thus it happens that 
his disbelief pushed to its extreme possibilities is suddenly transformed 
into faith, 
His description of this event is remarkable: 


On a November night about nine o’clock, I go out to buy tobacco. 
Walking along I have suddenly an abrupt feeling that everything can change 
without anything changing, that I can believe in God without ceasing to 
doubt about everything, that I still think “‘ Que sais-je? ”’ but that the world 
and I are encompassed by God. 

To believe in God, a thing which seemed to me unimaginable, impossible, 
forbidden by all my thoughts and feelings, to believe in God, is simple, 
infinitely simple. . . . 

All that happened in a few moments. Then everything was as before. 
Only my astonishment remained. For a few seconds I believed in God. 
That is a fact. It now seems to me so strange that I remain disconcerted. . . . 
A few days later, when about to fall asleep, I feel again that . . . God is 
there. He is waiting for me. He loves me. . . . I have only one step, one 

sture to make but I feel that, however small the step, the gesture may be, 

shall never be able to make it. . . . I shall never be able to emerge from 
doubt. And then my whole nature reacts against Christianity. There is too 
much evil in the world, too much suffering. And I shall never be able to 
love a God so pitiless as to condemn a soul to eternal suffering. 1, who am 
only a man, would pardon. Therefore the Christian God is more mean, less 
rous, more cruel than a man. What have I to do with Him? ... My 
oubt is now complete . . . no barrier remains between God and me. 

And now I no longer resist, I give myself up. . . . I have the feeling of 

being wrapped about by measureless love. God loves me and I love Him 
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and this love breaks down limitations. I am overcome, on the verge of 


tears. ... 
The days passed and God remained obvious. I cannot think of any other 


word. I could not wot believe. 


This is the salient point: “ I could not not believe.” The description 
of the experience of this unbeliever, which may be compared with 
Tolstoy’s Confession, is very revealing. The way leads through the 
negation of negation to affirmation in an almost Hegelian manner. 
The case of this absolute sceptic who was led from scepticism to 
mysticism and became that avis rara, a sceptical mystic or a mystical 
sceptic, who came from unbelief to belief, confirms with great force 
my hypothesis: Homo non potest non credere. 

This suggests that absolute unbelievers do not exist. The cessation 
of all possible forms of beliefs would imply the end of human exist- 
ence, 1.e, of their existence human, beings, though one might 
continue to live on on a sub-human level. If an individual loses 
faith in himself, all is lost. The particular reasons for the suicide of 
an individual may often be inscrutable, but, generally speaking, men 
take their own lives not because they cannot go on living, but because 
they think they cannot. There are any number of relative unbelievers, 
i.e. people rejecting the beliefs of certain groups or religions. But 
this rejection is nearly always connected with the acceptance of other 
beliefs. Bertrand Russell, who rejects Christianity, nevertheless 
formulates “‘ The Faith of a Rationalist.” 


Ill 


Thence it follows that no man, no individual and no group is without 
some sort of belief. You can reduce knowledge to a minimum and 
almost eliminate it, but you cannot eliminate belief, because it grows 
so to say by itself, naturally and sometimes unconsciously. Psycho- 
pathology confirms this. Cases of agnosia, aphasia, aboulia, and 
apraxia are well known, i.e. disturbances of recognition, of — 
of the will and of the power to act. There are people unable to 
recognize a certain object and to name it, others who cannot make a 
decision, and again others who cannot act. These abilities may be 
disturbed and even, to a certain degree, be destroyed, not so the 
power of believing. It always remains, though it may be distorted 
and involved in a regression of the whole personality to a primitive 
state of development. 

It is. quite impossible to eliminate all beliefs because the funda- 
mental beliefs are unformulated and therefore in fact unshakable. 
This is, for instance, the case with the so-called belief in the reality 
of the external world. No ordinary man will talk of this belief, but 
everyone holds it unconsciously. It is with him an unformulated 


1 E. A. Preyre, The Freedom of Doubt, Harvill Press, 1953, pp. 58-9. 
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and unshakable assumption which he simply takes for granted. One 
may produce most ingenious arguments to disprove the reality of this 
world, but they will never convince the matter-of-fact man. These 
beliefs are instinctive. They are held because they have become 
natural, as it were man’s second nature. 

Other beliefs are difficult to shake because they have been accepted 
by a community and thereby have become part of a tradition. It is 
by no means necessary to subscribe to Jung’s assumption of the 
iyo we Unconscious, but there is no doubt that there are certain 
beliefs which have become the unconscious habits of Collectives, 
ie. of groups, communities, societies and nations. They need not 
be unconscious. They may even be as clearly formulated as they are 
in the American Declaration of Independence of July 4, 1776: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, 
Govetnments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. That whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new Government, laying its foundations on such 
carey i and organizing its powers in such Bent as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 


In our context it is noteworthy that these so-called self-evident 
truths are in fact beliefs, partly derived from religious sources and 

ttly from the English Revolution and Locke’s political theory. 

hat all men are created equal, is Jewish-Christian assumption. That 
all men possess inalienable rights was the creed of the Levellers in 
the Puritan Revolution, That the state has the supreme function of 
protecting these rights of the citizens, that their consent is indis- 
pensable for any governmental action, and that in the case of breach 
of trust by the government the people have the right to revolution, 
all this was John Locke’s opinion and theory. The Americans pro- 
claimed these beliefs as self-evident truths. It would of course be 
easy for Logical Positivists to dismiss them as lacking any foundation; 
but in doing so they would miss the point. For they would mis- 
understand ua nature and the function of beliefs in society. All 
beliefs tend to become fixed. The proclamation of the above beliefs 
and the confession: ‘‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident,” 
had the effect of melting the then thirteen American states into one 
nation and of procuring a stable basis for the future. Through this 
act of faith the American nation was created as a moral and political 
unit. These principles have indeed determined American political 
thought until to-day. This is only an especially striking example of 
what happens, unconsciously or consciously, in all societies. In the 
last instance all of them are based on common beliefs about facts and 
values. Collective beliefs have the function of co-ordinating the 
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actions of individuals in smaller or larger groups. They give 
directives for what can and should be done. Gat of them realms of 
belief emerge. 

IV 

Man is the only animal creating realms of belief. No religion is 
possible without belief which is here transfo::med into faith. Faith, 
a species of belief, has likewise a double meaning. It is first and fore- 
most faith-confidence in persons and in transcendent powers, it is 
secondly faith-belief in certain religious doctrines essential to a specific 
religion. Religions arise because man is unable to live in a world 
bereft of all meaning and value. Dogmas are not indispensable to a 
religion, which may reduce its mythological elements to a minimum. 
The religious man lives in a realm of belief overshadowing and 
dominating the natural world. Faith-confidence forms the basis of 
his world. God and the soul created in his image, the dialogue of 
man, with God, the hearing of God’s word, the belief in the Messiah 
and in a messianic future form the substance of Jewish religion. 
Christianity adds faith-confidence in the “ Son of God,” in Christ 
as the actual Messiah, in the Divine nature of man, and in the over- 
riding power of love, and faith-belief in the Virgin Birth, in the 
Trinity, and the resurrection of the dead. 

By creating these realms of belief religion becomes a primary 
source for artistic creation. For art also would be impossible without 
beliefs. An artist may even be defined as someone gifted with the 
power of making credible what is by itself incredible. 


Marchen, noch so wunderbar, 
Dichterksinste machen’s wabr. (Goethe) 


This power is, however, not restricted to making us believe in fairy- 
tales. On the face of it it seems improbable that a plane should be 
perceived as a three-dimensional space; but it is precisely the art of 
the painter to make this transformation credible. If, on the contrary, 
a work of art appears incredible, it loses its effect and even its life. 
The artistic world of make-believe differs from the religious world 
of faith in that religion claims to reveal ultimate reality whereas the 
artist is more modest. His worlds are realms of fancy. He is satisfied 
if he succeeds in creating a possible world which will be believed in 
and which, nevertheless, may be a mirror of this world and perhaps 
may say more about it than photographs or prosaic descriptions. 
Moreover, religious faith has a redeeming power which is usually 
lacking in artistic beliefs though they may assume a quasi-redemptive 
function. 

Science also is impossible without some basic beliefs. These 
may assume different forms. They may be axioms which have to be 
one but cannot be proved. In former times they were regarded 
as self-evident eternal truths. In the age of non-Euclidean geometries 
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and alternative logics, this is no longer possible. To-day they are 
interpreted either in a purely formal manner, or as - ates, Of as 
hypothetical assumptions. any case they must be credible and 
they must be believed in, if they are to be acknowledged as the 

tinciples of a science. Physics begins with hypotheses. If one 

Ids for instance that light consists of waves one has to attempt to 
explain all optical phenomena on the basis of this assumption. We 
do not now that this assumption is right, we believe it. Other physi- 
cists hold that light consists of the radiation of particles, e.g. of 
electrons which are emitted in a manner consistent with the laws of 
quantum theory. On the basis of this hypothesis certain phenomena 
can be explained which remain inexplicable on the basis of the wave- 
hypothesis. Therefore a new hypothesis has been introduced accord- 
ing to which the equations of optics may be interpreted either for 
waves ot for particles. Besides such specific assumptions others of 
a more general nature are implied in science. Thus up to the nine- 
teenth century scientists believed in the universal validity of the law 
of causality, in macro-physics as well as in micro-physics. To-day 
we know that this belief cannot be upheld. 

It may seem presumptuous to talk of realms of belief inherent in 
the work of scientists. Scientists themselves are accustomed to 
ridicule the beliefs of their forerunners as prejudices, and to regard 
their own beliefs as an expression of reason and commonsense. 
They are unaware of the fact that they themselves base their work on 
beliefs. C.D. Darlington’s new book, The Facts of Life, may illu- 
minate this fact. Darlington has easy play in attacking primitive 
notions of heredity and procreation. He attempts to show that the 
assumptions of Aristotle and of the Bible were disfigured by pre- 
judice, by the confusion of laws of nature with moral laws, and by the 
imperfection of religion and of contemporary science. He gives a 
new explanation on the basis of the new science of genetics developed 
in our century. He uses the word “ gene ” introduced by Johannsen 
and believes he has found in these genes the determinants of the fate 
of individuals and groups. Genetic determinism, on which a com- 
plex theory is based, becomes a clue for the solution of all human 
problems. He writes: 

The new understanding of genetic determinism enables us to see all 
human problems in a new light. The twin method puts the theories of health, 
education and crime on an experimental basis. Our knowledge of the 
mechanism of recombination explains the relations of race, class and mating. 
. . » The separation of sex determination into the two steps of chromosomes 
and hormones clarifies the behaviour and variation of the sexes, the functions 
of marriage and celibacy and the basis of sexual irregularity. The whole 
genetic analysis reveals the gravity of the crisis in human population (p. 239). 
One need not be a prophet in order to see that future scientists will 

2 London: George Allen & Unwin. 
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regard his belief in these hypothetical genes, determining the fate of 
humanity like the Greek Goddesses of Fate, as superstitions. More- 
over, this specific belief is by no means shared by all contemporary 
biologists. On the contrary, the inventor of the term “ gene,” the 
ingenious Dane Johannsen, rejected the interpretation of genes as 
material morphologically determined structures as “an inter- 
ee very dangerous for the steady progress of the science of 

eredity.” He added, that premature hypotheses only too easily 
darken the facts instead of illuminating them. His warning was, 
however, unable to stop the inclination of biologists to take their 
beliefs for knowledge. 

Is it necessary to add that ee is impossible without 
some basic beliefs? Specific philosophies represent rationalizations 
of certain beliefs. Searching for truth philosophers formulate their 
opinions. If they are modest and conscious of their fallibility, they 
admit the possibility of alternative interpretations. If, however, 
they are intolerant they declare all other philosophies to be false and 
claim to have discovered the truth. Those philosophers govern 
their intellectual realms as em and stamp their allegedly infallible 
opinions on the brains of their pupils. The philosophical realms of 
belief are of the utmost interest because they are so diverse, for every 
gteat philosopher creates his own universe. 


Vv 


Man is able to build up these different realms of belief because he 
is the potentially all-believing animal. He is neither the all-knowing, 
nor the almighty, nor the all-willing, but the all-believing animal. 
It cannot be granted that he becomes all-knowing in trance. We are 
told that in such a state he transcends the limits of space and time 
and that, if he is at San Francisco, he is able to diagnose a specific 
disease of a patient at New York. Even assuming that such a feat 
of clairvoyance has proved right in a specific case, this would not 

rove that man is all-knowing, but merely that the limits of his 
Snowtedge are not fixed. But it is sensible to call man potentially 
all-believing. There is nothing, rational or inehodell real or 
imagined, reasonable or absurd, in which man could not believe. 
Nothing is so absurd that there are not some people who accept it. 
The intellectual history of man is the history of all kinds of possible 
and impossible beliefs. 

This potentiality forms the basis of human greatness. From it 
derives the abundant richness of his realms of beliefs, of his mytho- 
logies, religions, arts, sciences and gage en ape A myth is not, 
as E. Cassirer assumed, a symbolic form, but an expression 
of a state of unhampered belief. It is neither the result of a myth- 
producing function, nor a passive rience of reality; it is rather the 
outcome of both the activity and the passivity of the human mind. 

Vou, LI. No, 1. 3 
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It denotes the stage in the development of human belief where man 
has not yet left the circle of Nature. The distinction between a world 
of persons and a world of things does not yet exist. Consequently 
the whole world is experienced as a world of persons. Thus an 
impressive unified picture of a world dominated by the action of 
persons emerges. Apparently influenced by Martin Bubet’s philo- 
sophy Mr and Mrs H. Frankfort have stressed the prevalence of the 
I-Thou relations in this primitive world. They say: 


The fundamental difference between the attitudes of modern and ancient 
man as regards the surrounding world is this: for modern, scientific man 
the phenomenal world is primarily an “It”; for ancient—and also for 


ptimitive—man it is a “ Thou.” 
(Before Philosophy, Penguin, p. 12.) 


It is tight to stress the importance of the I-Thou relations for primitive 
man, Nevertheless the words just quoted represent an overstatement 
because at this stage the “‘ Thou ” is not yet separated from the “ It.” 
Moreover, the phenomenal world is not in question, but the world 
which is experienced as the real world, engulfed in a realm of belief. 
Primitive people live in their worlds of belief which grow out of the 
collective mind of their society. The individual formulates only 
what is common assumption. The realms of myth confirm the all- 
believing faculty of man. Everything is here still in flux. The 


limits between different beings are not Le fixed. A god may be 


transformed into a plant or a rain of gold, a girl into a bush or into 
a river, a man into a swine. Primitive man believes in his myths 
because they bestow meaning on his existence and world. His 
mythical world is his real world. The actions of mythical forces 
explain to him all the happenings in the universe. 

The faculty of unrestricted belief is, on the other hand, the source 
of human frailty, misery and tragedy; for it can degenerate into 
credulity. People accept uncritically opinions, suggested to them 
as revealed truths. In an age of propaganda, advertisement, radio 
and television this danger is increased manifold. The uneducated 
and the half-educated are prepared to absorb everything, prejudices, 
superstitions, lies and calumnies, put out by a propaganda machine 
day by day, provided they serve their own interests as against those 
of other classes, races or nations. On the basis of false assumptions 
such people are able to act with a fury approaching collective madness. 
Most people are, moreover, inclined to regard their own prejudices 
as superior to those of other people and nations. They think they 
are in possession of absolute truth and regard other people as stricken 
with blindness. They try to force their opinions on others, either 
by persuasion ot by propaganda or by force. The more they are 
engulfed in their own opinions, the more their opponents become in 
their eyes heretics who should be eliminated. 
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VI 


Thus we reach the paradoxical result that human beings, though 
all possibilities are open to them, in fact often end as narrow-minded 
intolerant believers. This follows from the principle of the least 
effort, i.e. from the attempt to reach the greatest possible effect with 
the smallest possible effort. Why should we continually produce 
new ideas, if the old ones suffice? It further follows from the 
psychology of belief. Beliefs tend to become habits. It is quite 
impossible to make a new decision at every moment, for instance 
whether or not to trust a neighbour. Therefore we form the habit of 
trusting him until we have evidence to the contrary. Belief may 
become fixed by repeated experience. Day by day I experience 
sunset. Therefore the belief becomes fixed that the sun will set 
every night in future. If I have acted successfully on the basis of 
certain assumptions I stick to them. Opinions acquire a still greater 
power if they ate shared by a group, a nation or community of 
nations and thus become traditional, especially if supported by the 
authority of the church, the state, society or party. Whatever fits 
into a system of beliefs-accepted by society recommends itself as 
reasonable and becomes part of a general code. Moreover, every 
man on reaching the state of maturity has to decide for certain 
beliefs and to reject others. This makes the fixation of beliefs 
inevitable, but it implies the danger that one may become the slave 
of one’s own opinions. 

These then are the facts I have mentioned. The capacity of believ- 
ing is characteristic of man; in one form or other he always believes; 
no man, whether as an individual or a group, exists without some sort 
of belief; he is potentially the all-believing, but not the all-knowing, 
animal; and usually ends up by becoming a narrow-minded intolerant 
believer. These facts have, I hope, provided sufficient evidence for 
making the hypothesis highly probable that man is the believing 
animal. 

Homo non potest non credere. Or in Preyre’s words: “I could not 
not believe.” Therefore I may be permitted to conclude with the 
psalmist: “I believed, therefore I have spoken.” 





BUNYAN’S PILGRIM: 
A DUTCH FORERUNNER 


By 
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Ir is now nearly seventy years since Dr John Brown of Bedford 
published his Life of Bunyan. In that monumental study Brown 
cg two answers to the question, What put the idea of the 
Pilgrim allegory into Bunyan’s head? In the first edition Brown 
traced the genesis of the allegory to The Strait Gate, which was the 
last of Bunyan’s homilies to be published before Pié/grim’s Progress. 
In later editions Brown argues that the more likely source was 
Bunyan’s Heavenly Footman, posthumously published, but bearing 
internal evidence of having been written not much later than 1659. 
In this country the most recent contribution to the discussion comes 
from Miss Vera Brittain, who apparently holds that the “ immortal 
allegory ” grew out of Bunyan’s Confession of My Faith, published in 
1672—six years before the appearance of his Pilgrim (Part I). On 
the other hand, Professor Henri Talon of the University of Dijon, 
in his excellent study now translated into English (John Bunyan : the 
Man and His Works, Rockliff, 255.), favours Brown’s discarded theory 
of The Strait Gate. Professor Talon writes (p. 168): 

The Strait Gate is near enough to the Pilgrim for us reasonably to assume 
that it was the immediate pretext; that it produced in the author’s mind 
the necessary shock for the birth of the allegorical story. 


It is not the purpose of the present article to deal at any length 
with thes Wd pines theories; the writer will try to show that the 
“aboriginal push” for the allegory may well have come from a 
source outside Bunyan’s own homilies. But this much may be said: 
it is clear from Bunyan’s own testimony that he did actually fall into 
the allegory of a pilgrim journey while writing a discourse on the 
Christian life as a race. 

And thus it was: I, writing of the Way 
And Race of Saints in this our Gospel-Day, 
Fell suddenly into an Allegor 

About their Journey and the Way to Glory. 

Bunyan goes on to say that ideas for this new allegory, with its 
figure of a journey rather than a race, bred so fast in his mind that 
they threatened to eat out the other. Accordingly he was constrained, 
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as he says, to put these new and intrusive ideas “ by themselves ”— 
that is, to treat them as material for a separate story. 

Well, so I did: but yet I did not think 

To shew to all the World my Pen and Ink 

In such a mode: I only thought to make 

I knew not what. 


The new theme, he insists, engaged him only as a private pastime for 
“vacant seasons ”’— 
to divert myself, in doing this, 
From worser thoughts which make me do amiss. 
But in this way, in due time, the Pi/grim saw the light. 

Now, with great respect to M. Talon, no treatise that Bunyan ever 
wrote except Fe Heavenly Footman (and certainly not The Strait Gate) 
has for its theme “ the way and race of saints.” ‘“‘ Footman,” of 
course, in Bunyan’s use of the word means runner, and his homily is 
based on 1 Cor. ix. 24: “ Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run that ye may obtain.” 
To read the Footman is in fact to observe the actual infiltration of the 
ideas for the new allegory of the pilgrimage, exactly as Bunyan 
describes the process. We read, for example, that the way to be 
travelled is long, with “many a dirty step, many a high hill,” 
and the Devil to be encountered into the bargain; we are warned to 
“ beware of by-paths ” and of seducers who “ call after us on our 
journey ”; and we are exhorted to remember that “ the Cross is the 
standing way-mark ” which “ all they that go to Glory must pass by.” 
Here, then, breaking into the allegory of a foot-race for a wager, we 
have the familiar imagery of the pilgrimage—marginal sketches of the 
Slough, of Hill Difficulty, of Apollyon, of By-path Meadow, and of 
the Cross where Pilgrim lost his burden, 

Professor Talon, it must be admitted, is disposed to concede all 
this, but argues in effect that Bunyan’s Pilgrim, if he was conceived 
on the road traversed by the “ Footman,” was brought to birth at 
“ the Strait Gate”: in M. Talon’s words, already quoted, it was The 
Strait Gate that “‘ produced in the author’s mind the necessary shock 
for the birth.” The distinction between lite conception and 
literary parturition is a delicate one, and the trouble is that Bunyan 
takes no account of it. 

But if we are to look beyond Bunyan’s own explicit testimony, 
something may be said for a source behind the Footman and outside 
Bunyan’s own works. The object of the present article is to call 
attention to a seventeenth-century book published in English nineteen 

eats before the appearance of Pilgrim’s Progress, and which may well 
ve carried the seedling idea of the Pilgrim allegory. It may seem 

a little surprising that the book should have remained unknown to 
so many of Bunyan’s biographers, but be that as it may—and not- 
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withstanding the thick porridge of the English version—it is a book 
well worthy of notice for its own sake, quite apart from any hypo- 
thetical connection with the Dream. 

The little work (a copy of which has just come into the writer’s 
possession) bears the imprint of “ J. Macock, London, 1659”; it is 
anonymous, and is described as “ translated out of the Dutch.” The 


full title reads: 


A Spiritual Journey of a Young Man, towards the Land of Peace, to 
live therein Essentially in God, who met in his Journey with three sorts of 
Disputes, With some Proverbs or Sentences, which the Old-Age spake to 
the Young Man. Also a Spiritual Dialogue, whereunto is Annexed a 
Round or Chorus Dance, whereunto the Vain Heathenish Lusts, with their 
wicked confused loose Minds and Thoughts (as well in Confusion as in a 
shew of Holiness) Assemble from all Corners of the Earth, and Dancing 


hand in hand, skip and jump to Hell. 


In 1659 Bunyan was thirty-one, a gospeller, and already a writer 
of religious books, and we may feel that such a theme and title may 
well have nudged his mind: but if he ever read the book he must 
have reacted to much of its doctrine as he reacted to the Quaker 
teachings of his time; for his own Puritan Biblicism must certainly 
have been offended by the anonymous author’s attitude to the 
authority of Holy Scripture. It must indeed be admitted that the 
author’s treatment of his theme is very un-Bunyanlike. Not only 
are there no imaginative and descriptive passages such as would have 
kindled Bunyan’s mind, but also it is plain that the author is in revolt 
against the doctrinaire evangelicalism of the age. He speaks the 
language of the mystics throughout, and he has the mystics’ fondness 
for verbal idiosyncrasies and the coining of phrases—a tendency 
which has perceptibly embarrassed a fumbling and at times execrable 
translation. Thus, in the Preface, the allegory of the youth on pil- 
gtimage is Englished in the following extraordinary terms: 


The humanity or man-hood, by travelling through states or conditions, 
shall find this Youth in herself when she receives the Discipline in Christ. 
This Youth or Child-hood is the young Knowledge of Christ, and the 
Disputants are the several Natures and Spirits in the humanity . . . and 
the orem which the Child-hood must travel through, those are the several 
workings which (through the Several Spirits and Natures) in the humanity 
have their service and work contrary to one another in the Soul. . . . And 
the Youth shall travel forward till unto the Old-agedness; yet neverthe- 
less, the way will prove very narrow to him in some places, especially when 
he comes near the City (whereof the Prophet Esdras speaks) which lieth in 
a Valley or low Ground . . . where the way is but a foot broad, and on the 
one side is water, and on the other side is fire. That is, if the Young Birth 
follow not the Agedness of Being, but turn itself from the way of self- 
denial, then it must perish either in the Water [inconstancy] or in the Fire 
[envy and greed]. 


x 
é 
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Here we sigh for the magic of Bunyan’s English. The going is a 
little better when we are warned against being taken up with the 
externals of the allegory, or indeed with the outward, historical or 
figurely parts of any doctrine, since truth is an inward thing whose 
essential power is “ in the Being of God.” 


Therefore we exhort the Reader that he undertake not any Journey by 
Night with a Lanthorn in which there is no Candle; nor hazard himself in 
a Combate, with a Scabbard without a Sword... . For verily it is all 
vanity and deceit, whatever the knowledge without the essential spirit of 
God bringeth forth. . . . It is all nothing that is not God, 


In the Disputations themselves (which call to mind the long 
dialogues in Pilgrim’s Progress), Youth is warned by Old Age against 
a misplaced confidence in the mere letter of Scripture. It is not 
the Scriptures, he is reminded, that brought forth the Holy Spirit, 
but the Holy Spirit the Scriptures. The Spirit is eternal, whereas the 
Scriptures are temporal; so also the earthly figure of Christ “ con- 
ceived in the imagination out of the Scripture ” is no more than a 
vain image, apart from “the Essential Christ of God.” Only the 
Spirit can beget in the soul the eternal Christ; as for the Scriptures, 
they were given through Christ “ for a help for the young humanity,” 
but only so far as they are “ ministered through the Spirit.” 

Youth finds this to be hard doctrine, and protests: 


Thou speakest very high and strangely; methinks thou dost not speak 
according to the Scripture, which verily may not be; for everyone must 
seek for his instruction forth of the Scripture, for to instruct and keep 
together the Congregation of God. . . . How could we otherwise know 
what were good or what were evil? . . . But by the Scripture, and by the 
Services and Ceremonies, it may immediately be known (if we but hear one 
speak) whether he be of the Gospel, and whether he be a Brother in the 


Religion and Ceremonies or no. . . . 


This is the authentic voice of seventeenth-century sectarianism, and 
the Biblicist note is insistent when Youth complains that he is admo- 
nished “as if he had not the Spirit.” If this were so, he counters, 
how could he understand the Scriptures as he does, “‘ and remember 
the chapters ” and cite texts, “ which, without the holy Spirit, could 
not be done”? In short, “he that hath the greatest itt to remember 
the Scripture, to speak it, and to expound it ” is the man who, by this 
token, has the greatest gift of the Spirit. For answer, he is reminded 
that the men who crucified Christ were also well read in the Scriptures; 
moreover they were “ more contentious in disputing, railing, and 
reproaching than many which read not the Scriptures according to 
the Letter ” but were, as the Apostle says, taught by the law of nature. 

Therefore may we not look only upon the reading of Scripture, nor 


upon the Written Services and Ceremonies, but upon the Spirit of the Lord, 
which can... beget a renewed godly life within the innermost of the 
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Soul. . . . For the same is the Lord over the Scripture, and over all Cere- 
monies and Services. 


This first disputation ends with Youth submitting to instruction 
and learning that the literal Scripture and all ceremonial services have 
no other end than, by figures and similitudes, to point the soul away 
from all “ propriety of self-interest,” and all “ opinions tending to 
partiality,” to the Essential Christ. When Christ is born and grows 
up in the soul, then Moses and the Prophets retire, for their ministry 
is accomplished. 

Youth now proceeds on his journey, intending “ plainly and simply 
to travel forward,” and—not imagining that he will meet with any 
more difficulty—enters the Land of Humility, where he rests awhile. 
But soon he encounters an adversary named Carnal Wisdom, who is 
challenged by one, Simplicity; and the second Disputation follows. 
Simplicity, who is the Great-heart of this allegory, boldly announces 
himself: 

I come with Light, Love and Truth, and I myself appear for Captain or 
Leader against the dark deceitful Being, and am an enemy of the earthly 
skill or subtilty, of which the Wisedom of the Flesh maketh her God. 
And I am the Redemption and Deliverance of all simple Souls which follow 
after my Simplicity. 

Carnal Wisdom professes contempt for this “silly illiterate” who 
would challenge his sovereign authority in the world and depose 
him from the Government. This, he declares, is a thing impossible 
to accomplish, for he commands all the forces of world-government, 
“* Concupiscence, Pleasure, Avarice, Pride, Force and Violence,” and, what 
far excels all these, “‘ the Sanctities or Holiness of this world.” He has, 
in short, “a definitive sentence ” to condemn or to save both body 
and soul at his pleasure. Simplicity a that against all this he 
sets his “ patient suffering Truth, which by longsuffering, can 
patiently overcome.” Carnal Wisdom, now aroused, rejoins, “ If 
thou wilt talk of thy Truth, then it must be examined and judged by 
my Truth,” for all the Scriptures, services and ceremonies in the 
world are under his administration; and he continues: 


O no, I have all the Doctors and Sages of this World under me, that 
are able to understand or know more of God than thyself . . . and they 
have Kings and Princes, Lords and Rulers at their Command, which I trow 
can speak better of God than thy simplicity, which is verily without Learn- 
ing. . . . He that will touch or lay hold on me to disthrone me shall have 
all people on earth for his enemies: for how different soever they are in all 
worldly affairs, yet they fetch their advice and wisdom altogether from me. 


As the Disputation develops we have a situation that corresponds 
(but without any dramatic iaision’ to the trial and execution of 
Faithful in the town of Vanity. For Simplicity is charged with 
attempting to subvert and ruin the Kingdom of Carnal Wisdom and 
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to set rte new Kingdom, and is sentenced to death. Simplicity 
receives his sentence calmly. There are two sorts of death, he declares, 
the blessed death that dies out of love for Humanity, to save and 
revive it, and the dasnable death that dies in its own wickedness. 


If thou hast no other Law but thy force, then go on with thy false envious 
Judgment: for I am certain that my innocent death shall overcome thy 
envious Judgment. . . . And therefore I yield myself willingly unto the 
power which is given and left unto thee from my Father of Heaven. For 
the power of my Father must, through death, separate thee and me from 
one another. Consider well hereon. 


Youth, put to great sorrow by the death of Simplicity, is comforted 
by Old Age, who advises him to take his journey through the Land 
of Self-Denial; but meanwhile he hears a third and last Disputation, 
this time between Delight of God and Lust of the World. Delight 
discourses mystically on desire for God. Whatever is inspired by it 
is an everlasting joy, for it is divine affection that “ moveth the Deity 
to Humanity and Humanity to the Deity,” whereas Lust of the 
World “maketh a dwelling-place for the Devil in the heart of 
Humanity.” Lust replies: 


O deare! It cannot be so bad as it is said. To what end hath God created 
the World but that a man should take his delight and live merrily in it? 
For Wine and every thing that is delightful was created and groweth up 
for the use of man. . . . Why then should men account it a sin? ... 
When the time of death comes, then we may consider of it; ’tis yet too soon 

. . to vex or disquiet ourselves; we can do nothing in it; we must leave 
it to Christ. 


In the end, Lust and all the disputatious spirits pronounce judge- 
ment upon themselves and are brought to the “Uniformity of God” 
in whom “ there is no Disputation nor Controversie,” and thus find 
at last “ the blessed Christly rest of the uniform life.” Of the Round 
Dance, a far more Bunyan-like piece of depiction with which the 
allegory concludes, there is here no space to write; but perhaps 
enough has been said to suggest that this “ Spiritual Journey ” has 
some claim to recognition as a forerunner of Bunyan’s Pi/grim. He 
himself would no doubt have managed the allegory differently, but 
to read his vrs mer of My Faith, his Advice to Sufferers, and his 
controversy with the Baptist sectaries of his time, is to see that, after 
all, the Dutch mystic and the English gospeller had much in common, 
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Ir has been widely held that in modern conditions a synthesis of 
thought is impossible, This is not so. What is impossible is to 
achieve a synthesis that would please everybody, but we ought not 
to be intimidated from trying to satisfy those who might at least 
welcome an attempt to see how doctrines about the external world 
and internal experience, held by competent people, can fit into each 
other. 

What is unique in the nature of your experience? The experience 
of being a self. All other experiences are as of objects and all other 
selves are inferences. It would appear therefore to be legitimate 
to agree with ancient Indian thinkers who deduced that the funda- 
mental character of ultimate reality is selfhood, that the ultimate 
nature of the universe is a self. It follows that the various individual 
selves are illusory experiences that have come into existence, their 
fundamental reality being the one underlying self. Life reveals that 
there are three ultimate values, truth, goodness and beauty : it is 
these (and not das ewig weibliche) that lead us on. Many highly 
developed persons have experienced the desire to enjoy the perfect 
life, in which all truth, all goodness and all beauty are experienced 
in an eternal now. It is suggested that the ultimate reality is the 
perfect life. Goodness must te voluntary and can exist only with 
the possibility of being not-good. If in the perfect life desire for 
other than the good arises, this separates from the whole. Mathe- 
matics teaches that you can take from infinity and leave infinity. The 
multitudinousness of the universe is due to centres of consciousness 
that have desired and desire experiences other than the good. Reflec- 
tion reveals that a character of perfect life is self-maintenance: the 
fact that for us it is impossible to maintain life without preying on 
other entities proves that this is a fallen world. But underlying all is 
the perfect Self. Subconscious awareness of the whole makes it 

ssible for the whole environment to co-operate in the efforts of the 


individual.! 


1 “* The more I look at animals and study their ways, the more it ae to me that they are 


not contained wholly within their skins but involve or are involved with forces of which we have 
as yet but little understanding.’ Most honest observers of birds as well as animals will recognize 
the truth of that statement, as did Hudson and Havelock Ellis.” ‘Times Literary Supplement, 1951, 


Nov, 16, 
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Until the devious ways from the perfect life are retraced and the 
perfect life realized, it is largely inscrutable. Long ago it was taught 
that the form of the first emanation from it was mind and so, in the 
individual, above the layer of the self, as it were, is mind. It was 
held that it is mind that creates the vibrations we cognize as matter: 
it is mind that has moulded the forms of all individual things 
in interaction with all the other entities. The organism se/ects 
from its environment. All living matter replaces itself entirely. 
It is form that controls matter: it is invisible that controls 
visible. 

Simple animal life breathed out carbonic acid gas. Plants inter- 
acted with light from the sun, absorbed carbonic acid gas and breathed 
out oxygen. Organisms secreted lime, coal, salt, iron, copper, gold, 
silver and left them behind when they died. Their dead bodies built 
up soil to support richer and richer plants. In the desire for life, 
beauty found expression in form and colour—first green vegetation, 
then flowers, white, pink, red, purple, royal blue. 

Leibniz held that the universe consists of an infinity of individual 
living things in various conditions and stages of evolution, each seeing 
the rest of the universe from its own point of view and each a potential 
universe! Things appear to be inanimate only because we have 
moved far from them in evolution.? There are no absolute values 
short of perfection but better or worse approximations. All experi- 
ence is relative to the development of the percipient. 

Among the ancient Greeks ¢heos meant a vivid experience (they said, 
love is god). There was something which excited such an experience 
and something in us which responded. So there was somethin 
higher than we had attained which led us on. Xenophanes said, 
* If cows or lions had gods, no doubt their gods would have the form 
of cows and lions: in truth, God is spirit with no shape of that sort.” 
Similarly, when the Romans built a temple to Concord or Good 
Counsel, they were investing a salutary element in their experience 
with a divine personality: these worships originated in actual 
experience, not in preconceived abstractions. 

Only the perfect Self can experience the whole. All other beings 
are as the blind men trying to make out the elephant. But experience 
is stored in memory and tested in further experience. It is epitomized 
and it is handed on hereditarily. So every seed remembers subcon- 
sciously its ancestral course of development and recapitulates it in the 
process of growth. Everything in the world, according to ancient 
Greeks, has its /ogos: it says something, it means something. God 


} This latter point has had extraordinary endorsement from recent physical science. 

* It is astonishing to recall Tyndall’s famous Presidential Address to the British Association in 
1874. He held that mind is latent in the most primitive forms of matter, and matter, even in its 
most primordial state, had in it, not only the potentialities of ail terrestrial life and what is to come, 
but also the tialities of such feelings as awe, reverence, wonder, and the love of the beautiful, 
physical and moral—in nature, poetry and art. 
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himself has his /ogos: he is saying something. If we listen carefully, 
we can understand.! 

In each seed is latent the articulated adult form, so, when an 
organism is damaged, there is within it the tendency to restore the 
damaged part, the vis medicatrix natura. 

As each individual entity is exploring the universe, it develops 
experience that is peculiar to itself, i.e. it has got something of the 
universe that no other individual entity has. Duns Scotus pointed 
out that it is the things that are distinctive in the individual that give 
us insight into the nature of the reality that is behind it,? not the 
things that are common to individuals—the view that is usually 
followed. We ought therefore to seek to experience valuable 
differences in others and not simply relax on what is common to others 
and ourselves. As within everything is the memory and dim aware- 
ness of the perfect whole, so there is in things a tendency to integration 
with others (cp. Smuts’s “ holism”), Be it remembered that what is 
unique in the nature of experience is the experience of being a self 
and the ultimate goal is to experience everything of value as self. 

In our scientific age it is constantly assumed that experience of the 
external is objective, and internal experience is subjective in the sense 
of being unreal. But in fact men guide their lives by internal experi- 
ence of the true, the good, the beautiful.2 So 1 a action is distin- 
guished from successful action in the sense of what succeeds in 
adapting itself to the conventions prevailing at the moment. You 
cannot get inside another being by analysis but only by projecting 
yourself through sympathy into him. Blessedness consists in 
satisfying the deeper and higher intuitions. So the best actor is he 
who plays the most difficult part well. Any fortune is good for the 

ood, for they can make themselves better by it: any fortune is bad 
f. the bad, for therein they can indulge their wickedness. As the 
whole point of the universe is that it enables entities freely to will 
good or evil and act accordingly, this is the best of all possible worlds. 

The teachings of science are formulations convenient for the 
various types of scientists, who abstract aspects of experience. Theirs 
is only a highly specialized form of the practice of all human beings. 
Scientists are using symbols to express their experience. So are 
artists: as was recently said, a new picture is the artist’s latest 
experiment. 

iene, as the historic religions are the philosophies of the many, 
assuming that some such synthetic view as the above is more or less 
acceptable, we turn to see how it fits them. Not infrequently, 
clergymen and other members of religious bodies, speaking in the 
interests of international organization, plead for sacrifices of national 

1 Dr Gilbert Murray in a broadcast printed in The Listener, 1953, April 30. 

* This was taken up by Gerard Manley Hopkins in his enthusiastic pursuit of “ inscape.” 


* When they do not follow truth, goodness and beauty simpliciter, there ensues moral and 
esthetic anarchy, as is so evident in our contemporary life. 
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sovereignty. They seem to be unaware of the fact that, in inter- 
national relations, religion, as at present organized, is far more 
divisive than politics or economics: we have only to think of the 
Muslim block or the Communist block as against the rest of the 
world. And yet people are brought up entirely ignorant of any 
religion other than the one into which they sa La to have been born. 
In geography ignorance about foreign °P es is disgraceful except 
ignorance of their religion. The outlook for the world is pretty 
hopeless unless the orthodox in the various religions are willing to 
approach other religions without presuming the absolute superiority 
of their own religion. The failure of Christians in this respect is the 
more surprising because of the claim that a characteristic iocuine of 
Christianity is humility. Religionists with confidence in the value 
of their religion ought to be willing to have it compared with and 
tested alongside other religions, so that its intrinsic merits can stand 
out. It may be claimed that to go to a member of another religion 
with an a priori attitude of superiority is bad manners, bad religion, 
bad Christianity and bad policy. 

I have no brief for any one of the historic religions but, merely to 
show that objective observers have found great good in religions 
other than Christianity, let me quote. Professor Hocking, of 
Harvard, after acquaintance with all the great living religions, 
reported that he found the deepest sense of the presence of God 
among Muslims. A recent middle-page article in The Times Literary 
Supplement spoke of the Muslim’s “ all-enveloping reverence for the 
Godhead.” 2 A Muslim friend of Sir Francis Younghusband 
“assured me that he only prayed the regulation five times a day. 
As to us, he thought we had no religion. He had observed our going 
to church on Sundays but did not know what we did about it in the 
remainder of the week.” The late Sir Harry Johnston, one of the 
— authorities on Africans, said that it was a great blessing that 
slam had been adopted by so many of them, if only because of its 
prohibition of alcohol: whatever may be thought of the value of 
alcohol to Europeans, it destroys negroes, and it is a sad reflection 
for Christians how alcohol follows the cross. Herr Harrer, who 
lived for seven years in Tibet, has testified that “the universal 
observance of kindness, courtesy, charity, compassion and cheerful- 
ness in all dealings, public and private, by the Tibetan Buddhists 
meant more to national happiness than anything the welfare state can 
offer.” 8 

In the light of our synthesis above, is there any possibility of 
rapprochement among the “8, vor Let us glance at the history of 
ng Monotheism of high quality appeared in ancient Egypt. 


1 In a secondary school an intelligent girl asked me if Rabindranath Tagore worshipped idols. 
8 1955; Sept. 11. 
* The Times, 1953, Sept. 11. 
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In ancient China monotheistic mysticism emerged in Taoism and 
high morals in Confucianism. edie India, as we have seen, 
discovered that ultimate reality is the one Self of the perfect life and 
in Buddhism the doctrine of Nirvana is really the same as this. 
Ramanuja taught that religion is not necessarily retreat from the 
phenomenal world but that we can — through positive action— 
science, medicine, art—to the perfect life. Ancient Persian religion 
not only taught the war of good and evil but laid foundations of 
Christianity: the emanation of the /ogos, the future life (“ Paradise ” 
and all the names of the archangels are Persian). Judaism’s ethical 
monotheism is one of the main foundations of Christianity: that of 
ancient Greece is another. 

The great synthesis including Stoicism (which took over much 
from the Pythagoreans) appeared in the Hellenistic culture. The 
ultimate reality is spirit: our souls are part of the universal spirit. 
The end of life is to rejoin the universal spirit. The co-operation 
of the divine elements has Pronoia—when translated into Latin, 
Providentia.’ Within the soul is the experience of duty, conscience, 
sin: the will is everything, circumstances nothing: moral values 
ate absolute, practical values relative. Progress in the world is to 
universal brotherhood, because of the brotherhood of man and the 
Fatherhood of God. 

To be popular, a religion must of course conform to the psychology 
of the less developed, and so it was the “ mystery ” religion that 
prevailed: the initiate partakes of the divine nature through sacraments 
and becomes immortal. 

In the “ mysteries ” of the Greek empire the key word was &urios, 
“Lord.” Now among the Hebrews the name “ Yahweh ” was too 
sacred to utter and there was substituted Adonai, “ Lord.” In the 
Septuagint, therefore, “Yahweh” was everywhere translated as 
kurios: one tead no longer “ thus saith Yahweh” but “ thus saith 
the Lord.” God’s /ogos in Greek theology (and Persian) came to be 
identified with Christ, the Hebrew Messiah, believed to have come, 
and with the £wrios of the Hebrew Scriptures, in the great mixture 
of religions that took place in the Hellenistic age. 

In the Roman Empire at large, wrote Sir Samuel Dill, 


the great Stoic doctrine of the brotherhood and equality of men as members 
of a great world-wide commonwealth was openly preached. A softer tone— 
a modern note of pity for the miserable and succour for the helpless—makes 
itself heard in the literature of the first century. On the higher minds, from 
whatever quarter, a spiritual vision had opened which was strange to the 
ancient world, the vision of One who is no longer a mere Force but an 
infinite Father, Creator, Provider and Guardian, trom whom we came, to 


2 There is still to-day a vague belief in Providence, and even in scientific circles there is belief 
in a power which plans in nature: it is called Nature: we say that * Nature contrives . . .” this, 
that and the other. 
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whom we go at death. Prayer to him is communion, not the means of 
winning more temporal blessings: he is not gratified by bloody sacrifice: 
he is dishonoured by immoral legend.? 


Christianity was indeed heir of the ages, but so also was Islam, 
with its high ethical monotheism and the great and brilliant civiliza- 
tion and culture it was the means of producing during the Dark Ages 
of Europe, of which they became the tutor. 

While every man may rightly use the means that best serve his 
religion, ought he not, in his intercourse with others, if need be, to 
sacrifice some of the “ national sovereignty ” of his religion in the 
interests of the reality of the wider brotherhood it professes, the 
synthesis that is essential for peace? 


1 Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, pp. 3 and $. 





Readers of THe HisBert JOURNAL may be interested to know that 
a British section of the International Association for the Study of the 
History of Religions has now been formed, and those interested are 
inviend to communicate with the Rev. D. W. Gundry, Neuadd 


Reichel, University College of North Wales, Bangor, Caernarvonshire. 
The VIlIth Congress of the Association will be held in Rome from 


17 to 23 April, 1955. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


Hisrorta CALAMITATUM MEARuM, a title appropriate to millions of 
contemporary life-stories, in fact adorns the autobiography of an outstand- 
ing philosopher-theologian of the twelfth century who well deserves to 
become the patron saint of the persecuted, although so far he is only the hero 
of unhappy lovers. The Story of Abelard’s Adversities, translated and anno- 
tated by J. T. Muckle (Pontifical Institute of Medixval Studies, Toronto), is 
of the utmost interest. Written under the guise of a letter of consolation to 
a friend, it has not the power and penetration of St Augustine’s Confessions, 
nor the breadth and fulness of Goethe’s Dichtung Wahrheit, but is a 
historical document humain of the first order. Well in advance of his age, in his 
passions as well as his ideas, Abelard came into conflict with the society and 
church of his time. He relates his love-story with Héloise, his mutilation, 
his successes as a teacher, his condemnation at the Council of Soissons, the 
burning of his book De unitate et trinitate, his mounting fame and the envy 
and persecution arising from it, as so many providential steps in the purifica- 
tion of his soul. He was in a certain sense a forerunner of Unitarianism, 
stressing the unity of God, and was understood by some as saying that “‘ the 
Father alone was omnipotent God,” though he was condemned as a 
Sabellian. In the fifteenth century Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus could utter 
hyper-unitarian ideas, without being condemned, According to his negative 
theology God is neither Father nor Son nor Holy Ghost, but the Infinite in 
which all opposed qualities coincide (coincidentia oppositorum). God is there- 
fore beyond the reach of our understanding and only accessible to the 
learned ignorance of our reason. The same is true of his creation, our 
knowledge of the world is therefore conjecture. His two works, De docta 
ignorantia and De conjecturis, belong together. Cusanus is most interesting 
and the translation Of Learned Ignorance by Fr G. Heron (Routledge, 23s.) 
welcome, The reader would, however, be well advised to compare the 
translation with Paolo Rotta’s scholarly edition of the text, and to demand 
information about the considerable amount of recent editorial and exegetic 
work concerning Cusanus done chiefly in Germany. 

Whitehead has found his Boswell in Lucien Price, who publishes Dialogues 
of Alfred North Whitehead (Little, Brown & Co,., Boston, $5.00). The 
remarkable fact is that Whitehead stands this test. Besides his often amusing 
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small talk the book contains illuminating remarks on scores of subjects, such 
as the fallacy of dogmatic finality (“‘ At this moment scientists and sceptics 
are the leading dogmatists ”), on Oxford’s and Cambridge’s return to their 
medieval function of training the gifted boys of the poorer classes, on 
changes occurring in contemporary science, on the life of ideas, and on 
Russell’s composition in words and his own composition in concepts. The 
rebirth of Metaphysics, noticed in my last Survey, has progressed consider- 
ably with R. C, Johnson’s The Imprisoned Splendour (Hodder & Stoughton, 
258.). It is a courageous and provocative attempt to interpret man’s position 
in the Universe on the basis of science, of psychical research and mystical 
experience. Johnson assumes with Tyrrell that there are grades of signific- 
ance, based on different levels of awareness and corresponding phenomenal 
worlds. He postulates, following Indian tradition, a psychic aether as a 
bridge between matter and mind and as a bearer of memory in which 
inanimate matter partakes. The book may be recommended even to the 
sceptics as a most interesting experiment. G. N. M. Tyrrell himself stresses 
in his posthumous book, The Nature of Human Personality (Allen & Unwin, 
12s, 6d), that paranormal phenomena force us to widen our concepts of the 
Self and of the World. The book will be welcome to the many readers of 
his Personality of Man. In The Mind of Man Gilbert Highet (O.U.P., 16s.), 
combining two essays on ‘‘ Man’s Unconquerable Mind” and on “ The 
Migration of Ideas,” discourses engagingly on the powers of knowledge 
and on a new approach to the study of history, which, however, has doini- 
nated the history of ideas for more than a century. A Philosophical Study of 
the Human Mind by J. Barrell (Philosophical Library, N.Y., $6.00) is, in the 
author’s own words, “‘ a long and rambling dissertation.”” Those interested 
in mystical experience and in a Guru who gives silent advice may peruse 
A. Osborne’s report on Ramana Maharshi and the Path of Self-Knowledge (Rider, 
15s.). Ramana is represented in his life and teaching as a Sat-Guru, i.e. a 
spiritual leader of the highest order who has achieved unity with the Spirit 
t is the Self of all. 

The Symposia read at the Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society and 
Mind Association at Oxford, in July, are published under the title, Be/ief and 
Will (Harrison, 215.). Under this heading Professor H. H. Price discusses 
such topics as “ voluntary belief,” “‘ will to believe,” and “ obligation to 
believe.” He concludes that there is no such thing as an ‘‘ Ethics of Belief,” 
but that there is an “‘ Economics of Belief,” if economics be understood in an 
utilitarian sense as a theory of prudence. The Symposia discussing causality, 
private language, moral principles, pleasure, language in fiction, and sensing 
and observing, are most interesting because they are representative of the 
—— state of philosophical discussion in this country. Generally speaking, 
i — analysis still prevails, but problems closely-connected with physics 
and psychology, like those of causality (“Must a cause always precede an 
effect? ’””) and of sensation are felt to be irreducible to linguistic problems. 
A Synoptic Index to the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1900-1949, edited 
by J. W. Scott (Blackwell, £3), is based on the co-operation of the authors, 
most of whom have written their own synopses. The Index will be an 
invaluable help to a future historian of British philosophy and to those 
students who will not find the price prohibitive. Professor A. J. Ayer’s 
Philosophical Essays (Macmillan, 185.) is a collection of twelve essays referring 
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to logic, theory of knowledge, and ethics. It is most welcome because it 
includes papers not easily accessible. It is noteworthy that the paper on 
“The Demonstration of the Impossibility of Metaphysics” and those 
referring to the Existentialists are not included. In connection with this book 
another selective collection of essays should be read, namely Gustav Berg- 
mann’s The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism (Longmans), and not only 
because it contains a paper on “ Professor Ayer’s , caren of Knowing.” 
Bergmann is a former pupil of Carnap’s who has freed himself from the 
influence of Carnap’s positivism, “‘ though not yet, alas, from its apparatus.” 
The book marks a certain stage in the development of the analytic schools 
where analysis becomes a synonym for reconstruction, and the standpoint 
“ reconstructionism ” as opposed to the alleged “ futilitarianism into which 
the British branch has so unhappily degenerated.”” The author would like 
to reconstruct metaphysics, but still suffers from positivistic inhibitions. 
Professor Brand Blanshard’s Henriette Hertz lecture, The Philosophy of 
Analysis (O.U.P., 45.) gives a fair and balanced account chiefly of the British 
school. Although he rejects its anti-metaphysical and linguistic claims, he 
acknowledges the advance in clarity and precision of philosophical language 
and thought and the bringing together of philosophy and science. 

Moral and Political Philosophy is enriched by the following books. In 
Realms of Value (O.U.P., 605.) Ralph Barton Perry applies his well-known 
General Theory of Value to an ae og and critique of the realms of value 
from science to history and religion. He concludes with a plea for a 
universal religion which would not supersede particular religions. A 

ical American mixture of introduction and “ reader” is provided in 
M. S. Everett’s Ideals of Life, An Introduction to Ethics and the Humanities 


(Chapman & Hall, 4os.). It is a textbook, based on a liberal democratic 
philosophy of life. A likewise American “‘ Reader in Social Stratification ”’ is 
edited by R. Bendix and S, M. Lipset under the title, Class, Status and Power 
(Routledge, 425.). This useful reference-book, assembling _ and 


relevant passages from well-known books referring to social classes, their 
- stratification and behaviour, should be in all libraries devoted to Politics and 
Social Science. Maurice Duverger’s Political Parties (Methuen, 305.) is a 
first-rate original study of their organization and activity in the modern state, 
based on broad comparative material. It is a penetrating analysis not only 
of the “‘ direct ” and “‘ indirect ” structures of parties, of party-membership, 
etc., but also of our present inner-political predicament. The replacement 
of wma democracy by whipped democracy, the transformation of 
parliamentarians into o—— machines and of parties into mechanized bodies, 
is here explained by the fact that leadership in parties is democratic in 
appearance, oligarchic in reality, with the tendency to become autocratic. 
“* Democracy is not threatened by the party regime but by present-day trends 
in party internal organization ”’—this danger cry should be heard by all 
interested in the preservation of their liberties. 
The Home Letters of T. E. Lawrence and his Brothers (Blackwell, £3 35.), with 
a generous contribution by Sir Winston Churchill, represent an impressive 
icture of a remarkable family. The deterioration of family relations and the 
influence of the Welfare State on marriage and parenthood are viewed with 
concern by Claud Mullins in Marriage Failures and the Children (Epworth 
Press, 5s.). He attacks the collectivist conception of adults and children and 
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stresses paternal responsibility. Similarly, with regard to criminals, David 
Abrahamsen is inclined to answer the question, Who are the Guilty? (Gollancz, 
135. 6d.) with “ the parents.” But though it is true that criminals are often 
unbalanced, that this unbalance may often be traced to early childhood, and 
that a preventive policy in home and school is commendable, the mere 
shifting of responsibility will hardly solve the problem. Among Indian 
contributions the following may be mentioned: M. Hiriyanna’s Art Experi- 
ence (Kavyalaya Publishers, Mysore), an interesting exposition of Indian 
Aesthetics, especially of the Rasa school; S. Chatterjee’s scholarly analysis of 
The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge (2nd edition, University of Calcutta); T. M. P. 
Mahadevan’s lectures on Time and the Timeless (Upanishad Vihar, Madras); 
K. V. Gajendragadkar’s Aristotle's Critique of Platonism (Usha Press, Mysore); 
and P, Nagaraja Rao, The Bhagavad Gita and the Changing World (The New 
Order Book Co., Ahmedabad). 

Werner Marx finds The Meaning of Aristotle's Ontology (Nijhoff, The Hague, 
hfl. 5) in his “‘ ousiology,” i.e. lastly in his search for final causes, which are 
said to absorb all the other causes. Philip Merlan’s From Platonism to 
Neoplatonism (Nijhoff, hfl. 12) is a well-documented attempt to bridge the 
gap between Platonism and Neoplatonism as much as possible and to 
interpret Aristotle’s metaphysics as essentially neoplatonic. This book is 
provocative and stimulating ; it claims to find in lamblichus’ De communi 
mathematica scientia new fragments of Aristotle, Posidonius and Speusippus. 
Though the wish to confirm preconceived ideas is dominant, its claims 
deserve serious consideration, Even if they are rejected by specialists, as the 
neoplatonic character of Aristotle’s metaphysics certainly will be, they have 
the merit of having started a discussion, W. von Leyden edits and translates 
with great care John Locke’s Essays on the Law of Nature together with 
supplementary material from the Lovelace Collection (O.U.P., 35s.). The 
Essays are of importance for the interpretation of Locke’s Moral and 
Political Philosophy and his Epistemology. His categorical censorial “‘ No ” 
to the question: “‘ Can anyone by nature be happy in this life? ” can hardly 
have edified the students of Christ Church, F, Schiller’s On the Aesthetic 
Education of Man is newly translated by R. Snell (Routledge, 18s.). The 
interesting central thesis that art is based on a play-instinct which mediates 
between a receptive sensuous instinct (sinnlicher Trieb) and a productive form- 
instinct, can hardly be understood from the translation (for “‘ sense impulse ”’ 
is incomprehensible). 

Among the contributions to journals the following may be of interest to 
our readers: P. H. Nowell Smith on “‘ Determinists and Libertarians ” 
(Mind, July); “ Theories of Religious Knowledge, From Kant to Jaspers ” 
(Philosophy, July); J.D, Mabbott’s ‘‘ Note on the Oxford Political Philoso- 
phers ” and H, D. Lewis’s concluding report on ‘‘ Philosophy of Religion ” 
(Philosophical Quarterly, July); Milton K. Munitz on “ Creation and the 
‘New’ Cosmology” (British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, May); 
V. C. Aldrich’s discussion of ‘‘ The Informal Logic of the Employment of 
Expressions ” (Philosophical Review, July); the valuable paper on “‘ Marcel 
and the Ground Issues of Metaphysics ” by Professor W. E, Hocking, based 
on personal acquaintance and an underlying sympathy with Marcel (Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, June) ; ‘The New Empiricism and Human 
Time” by John Wild (Review of Metaphysics, June); articles devoted to 
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Psychology in the Revue rhe (April) and others dealing with Meta- 
— in Revue Internationale de Philosophie, No. 29 ; Ugo Spirito on “ The 

eligion of Giovanni Gentile ”’ (Giornale Critico della Filosofia Italiana, April) 
and G. Preti ‘On Some Scientific Concepts of Contemporary Philosophy ” 
(Rivista di Filosofia, April). 


OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THE literature in English on the Dead Sea Scrolls has received an important 
addition now that A. Dupont-Sommer’s The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the 
Essenes (Valentine, Mitchell & Co., 105. 6d.) is available in translation. It 
is indispensable — for anyone who is prepared to reconsider Christian 
origins in the light of these discoveries. And how can any of us escape 
doing this? It is based'on the Manual of Discipline and makes out a strong 
case for the close connection, if not the identification, of the group within 
which this originated with the Essenes. The book is more cautious and 
therefore more cogent than the author’s earlier one. F. A. W. Van t’Land’s 
De Habakukrol van’ Ain Fasha (Assen: Van Gorcum, hfl. 1.90) is a useful 
little book for students, giving the text of the Habbakuk Commentary, with 
oe and other notes and a Dutch translation. D. Arvid Bruno’s 

i¢ Psalmen (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, Kr. 25) continues that 
scholar’s series of rhythmical translations of O.T. books, with critical and 
explanatory notes. F. Warburton Lewis’s Jesus of Galilee Saviour of Men 
(Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) is a rearrangement of the chapters of his two pre- 
vious popular books, so as to form a continuous narrative. Arthur H. 
Curtis is nothing if not original in his Vision and Mission of Jesus (T. & T. 
Clark, 275.), though he has not always made his meaning as clear as one would 
wish. There are two crucial points in the N.T., each characterized by a 
vision and each laying on the recipient a responsibility. They are the 
Baptism and Temptation ne ne and his Resurrection for the Church. 
For his biography of Mary Magdalene (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) R. L. Bruck- 
berger draws on legend and art as well as the N.T. He identifies the 
Magdalene with Mary of Bethany. 

Friedrich Loofs’s Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte (Halle: Max 
Niemeyer, DM 6.90) has long been familiar to students as an invaluable 
work of reference, concise in statement and with ample quotations from the 
authors covered by it. This is the second part of the new edition for which 
Kurt Aland is responsible. It deals with the period from the Middle Ages 
to the latest dogmatic affirmation. Aa Approach to Christian Doctrine 
(Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) has been edited by Greville P. Lewis to assist 
local preachers following their prescribed course of study. Eric Baker 
offers his Preaching Theology (Epworth Press, 5s.) to the same constituency, 
for guidance and inspiration. In Man Against the Church (New York: 
Philosophical Library, $3.50) Duncan Howlett pleads for what he calls an 
**integrital church,” by which he means, not merely one that is “ free ” 
or “ liberal,”” but one in which at last the ideal has been translated into the 
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actual. In Black Popes (Longmans, 8s. 6d.) Archbishop Roberts sets out and 
defends the R.C. view of authority. In replying to Paul Blanshard, he 
neither conceals nor condones the abuses of authority in the history of his 
Church. God and the Supernatural and Love and Violence are two symposia 
published by Sheed and Ward (125. 6d. and 18s. respectively). The first is 
a reprint, abridged and revised, of a work originally published in 1920. 
An essay like that by C. C. Martindale on “‘ The Sacramental System ” 
enables the non-Catholic reader to understand the Catholic position, though 
he may be no more disposed to accept it on that account. The contributors 
to the second handle one of the most difficult of themes and do not neces- 
sarily agree. The first essay is by Gustave Thibon and is concerned with the 
Christian attitude to peace and war; the remainder are by psychologists, 
literary critics, and theologians. L. S, Thornton writes Confirmation (Dacre 
Press, 155.) to continue the debate within the Church of England on 
“Christian initiation,” with special reference to the rite of confirmation. 
It represents, the author tells us, his “‘ considered reaction” to G. W. H. 
Lampe’s The Seal of the Spirit. The reader’s judgement on the book will 
turn largely on how he relishes the “ typological exegesis” it employs. 
Ben Kimpel’s Symbols of Religious Faith (New York: Philosophical Library, 
$3.75) is an important addition to our somewhat scanty literature on the 
philosophy of religion. It is clear in thought and presentation, often 
establishing valuable distinctions where its predecessors have been in- 
definite, and is informed by a genuine faith that spares no effort to achieve 
understanding. 

E, Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer have combined to produce 
Early Fathers from the Philokalia (Faber, 355.), a selection and translation 
from the Russian form of that work. It is a valuable guide to Orthodox 
spirituality in its richest days. We pass on to the Middle Ages with W. 
Butler-Bowden’s modern version of The Book of Margery Kempe (O.U.P., 55.). 
This is of great interest, not only for the light it throws on medieval piety 
as practised by a wealthy and devout lady of King’s Lynn, but also because, 
as the editor tells us, “ it is our first extant prose narrative in English on a 
large scale: original not translated, not a mere succession of Chronicle 
entries, but a continuous biography.” W. E. Sangster’s Cato Lectures 
The Pure in Heart (Epworth Press, 18s. 6d.) begin by tracing the idea of 
holiness through the Bible, go on to consider the process of canonization 
in the various Churches (including the curious case of Charles I in the 
Church of England), and then devote something like half of the book to a 
discussion of the qualities characteristic of the saint (based on Gal. v. 22) 
and of how saintliness is attained. As a Methodist, the writer feels himself 
to be in a peculiarly advantageous position, since he is able to appreciate 
the R.C. tradition without abandoning the Protestant standpoint. John 
Langdon-Davies has much to say that is fresh and suggestive on Sex, Sin 
and Saretity (Gollancz, 16s.) down the ages. He delineates the main types 
of sexual attitude that have appeared within our civilization, paying special 
attention to Greece, the Christian ethic in its original and later forms, 
romantic love in Provengal poetry, and the Enlightenment, arriving finally 
at the “‘ chaos of values’ in our day. He himself looks for “a formula 
which shall combine love and knowledge, the gifts of Faith and of Enlighten- 
ment, in the service of human happiness.” The Swarthmore Lecture for 
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this year is by a Norwegian Friend Wilhelm Aarek, and his approach to his 
theme From Loneliness to Fellowship (Allen & Unwin, 35. 6d.) is at once 
sociological and psychological, as befits an educationalist. He shows the 
contribution Friends can make, both by their form of corporate worship and 
by their tradition of personal service, to a solution of the problem of modern 
mass-society and the loneliness of the individual in it. B. Bonnell is an 
Indian Christian and a Professor of Zoology. He has written Evolution and 
You (Madras: The Crystal Printing & Publishing House, Rs. 2) primarily 
to make accessible to the general public the facts on which the biological 

of evolution is based, but at the end of the book he affirms his own 
faith that there is nothing here the Christian need fear. 

Few will want to read through F. E. Mayer’s The Religious Bodies of 
America (St Louis: Concordia Publishing House), but everyone who is in 
the least interested in religious variations will delight to dip into it again 
and again. Here, surely, we have as up-to-date and as detailed an account 
of American denominations and their subdivisions as one could hope for. 
Thus, there are more than fifty mames under the general heading “ The 
Holiness Bodies.” ‘To compile such a book must have been a herculean 
task. The editor’s own allegiance, it perhaps should be said, is Lutheran. 
Under the title Men as Gods (Adelaide: The Advertiser Printing Office) 
J. A. Munro Ford prints thirty addresses, with short prayers accompanying 
them, as given over the S, Australian network. Michel de Saint-Pierre’s 
Bernadette and Lourdes (Hutchinson, 155.) is translated from the French by 
Edward Fitzgerald, It tells again a story that is still amazing, and of what 
issued from it. ‘The author has drawn on some hitherto unpublished material, 
such as Bernadette’s diary while in the convent, and has enhanced the value 
of his book with a number of photographs, including a copy of the medical 
certificate for one of the best authenticated cures at Lourdes. The adjective 
that best describes The Satanic Mass by H. T. F. Rhodes (Rider, 165.) is 
“exciting.” It takes the reader on a journey through a land of superstition, 
magic and vice. We begin with the dualist theology from which Satanism 
took its rise, watch the trial of the Knights Templar (strikingly reminiscent 
in some ways, of the “confessions” elicited behind the Iron Curtain), 
attend a medieval Black Mass, dip into the criminal records of seventeenth 
century France, attend a meeting of the Hell Fire Club the following century 
in England, and finish up with the roguery and farce of charlatans in the 
nineteenth century. 

Several Indian publications call for notice this quarter, among them some 
from the Sri Aurobindo Ashram at Pondicherry. Most noticeable among 
these is the master’s The Foundations of Indian Culture. It is a rich and spirited 
book, an able defence of India’s heritage and a call to spiritual renewal. 
The thesis is that Indian culture is basically spiritual, and Aurobindo shows 
how this works out, not only in religion and philosophy, but also in art and 
literature. He is convinced, too, that India’s past includes political achieve- 
ments of no mean order. An illuminating account of Indian art reveals 
how superficial are many of the judgements passed on it by Westerners. 
While Aurobindo is resolved to preserve his country against the encroach- 
ments of Western materialism oa writes the book as a repiy to the strictures 
of a Western rationalist who can see nothing good in Indian culture, he 
is neither blind to the defects in his own tradition nor unaware of what the 
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West has achieved. The book itself is convincing evidence that India has 
much to offer to the world and should be read by everyone who wishes to 
understand her. It is to be hoped that some British or American publisher 
will bring it to the notice of a wider public. On Himself and On the Mother 
(Rs. 12) is a collection of autobiographical material, drawn principally from 
Aurobindo’s correspondence. ‘‘ The Mother ” writes on The Four Austerities 
and the Four Liberations (Rs. 1). Anyone who has read Aurobindo’s great 
book would be interested to set beside it K. D. Sethna’s The Indian Spirit 
and the World’s Future (Rs. 4.8). It is a collection of essays by a brilliant 
young Indian writer. The one entitled “‘ A Defence of Hinduism ” admits 
the disgrace of untouchability, but claims that, here as elsewhere, Hinduism 
possesses the power to correct its own abuses and errors. The Quest and 
the Goal (Rs. 3.8) by Nolini Kanta Gupta contains essays on spiritual experi- 
ence, philosophy, and the conduct of life. J. E. Sanjana takes us into a 
different thought-world with his Dogma of Reincarnation (Bombay: New 
Book Co., Rs. 4). He riddles with his criticisms the various arguments for 
transmigration and is particularly scornful of Theosophy and its pretensions. 
As far as a Westerner may judge in such matters G. S. Ghurye’s Indian 
Sadbus (Bombay: Popular Book Depot, Rs. 15.8) is an authoritative work 
on Indian asceticism. It brings out how a movement that originally aimed 
at spiritual self-realization has in modern times developed a new feature, 
the spirit of social service. 

Some new periodicals call for special notice. Pride of place must surely 
be given to Numen, which is to be published three times a year as the organ 
of the International Association for the History of Religions. The main 
article is the first instalment of G. Widengren on “ Stand und Aufgabe der 
iranischen Religionsgeschichte.” The Islamic Quarterly is published at the 
Islamic Cultural Centre, Regent’s Lodge, Park Road, London, N.W.8, at 
75. 6d. per issue. The first article is by A. Guillaume, on research into the 
early literature on the Prophet’s life, as this is now being carried on at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies in London. Theology for Today for 
April contains a wise article by Robert T. Hardy, warning against allowing 
legitimate opposition to secularism to deteriorate into a quite unjustified 
blindness to the work of God in secular life. The London Quarterly and 
Holborn Review for July contains a number of contributions on “‘ The Call 
to the Ministry,” mainly but not exclusively Methodist. The American 
Anthropologist for April is devoted to “‘ Studies in Islamic Cultural History,” 
being four papers given at a conference at Mainz in June, 1952, with a brief 
report of the discussion that followed. In The Journal of Theological Studies 
for April C. F. Evans argues that Mark xiv. 28 is to be taken as meaning 
*T will lead you out into the Gentile world.” In the following issue 
G. H. Boobyer presents a fresh analysis of Mark ii. 1-12. Writing in 
Schweizerische Theologische Umschau for May W. Baumgartner summarises the 
position to date as regards the Dead Sea Scrolls. In The Irish Theological 
Quarterly for July Gerard Mitchell comments on Cullman’s recent study of 
Peter, noting how near he comes at some points to R.C. exegesis, while 
stopping short before the end is reached. 
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Archaology and the Religion of Israel. By W. F. Albright. O.U.P. 
for Johns Hopkins, 1953. Pp. xii x 246. 285. 
Reviewed by G. R. Driver (Oxford) 


THE invention of photographic means of reproducing books is one of the 
disasters of scholarship; for it tends to perpetuate mistakes and check pro- 
gress. The publisher naturally prefers to reproduce an unaltered text 
cheaply rather than to allow the author to rewrite it and then have it reset; 
and the addition of a few pages of notes at the end, which are supposed to 
bring a book up to date, is largely ineffective and in any case does not allow 
that extensive rewriting of a paragraph or a chapter which some important 
discovery really necessitates. The present reprint is no exception to the rule. 

The lectures here reprinted were delivered in 1941; they were originally 
published in 1946 and a second edition was issued in 1946. This is called 
the third “‘ edition,” though in fact it is a mere reprint with eight pages of 
additional notes (pp. 223-30). Meantime, much water has flowed under 
the bridges, and these brief additions are quite inadequate; and indeed 
some passages in the text require to be recast. An author’s opinions, too, 
change, as well as his interests; this must be a peculiar difficulty for Prof. 
Albright, who is notorious for changing his mind (creditable as this is) with 
bewildering frequency. 

The original text stands apparently unchanged with its confident asser- 
tions of the author’s extensive reading (p. 5) and naive statements of his 
logical beliefs; for example, that “two negatives make a positive ” (p. 
32), that “‘ where scholars diverge seriously in their views, it is usually 
unsafe to follow any one interpretation ” (p. 38), and that “ either or both 
alternatives may be correct” (p. 149). The first statement is nonsense; the 
other two, if they mean that any given phenomenon is simultaneously 
susceptible of different explanations, are also nonsense. Again, many of 
the author’s statements are far too sweeping: for example, he says roundly 
that “ no ancient people of the Near East devoted more attention to music 
than the Canaanites ”’ (p. 14); but nothing is known of Canaanite music 
beyond a few literary allusions, while all that is known not only from litera- 
ture and even from musical texts, but also from archxology, about that of 
the Sumerians, Babylonians and Assyrians, is completely overlooked, 
although Canon F. W. Galpin has dedicated a whole book to the subject. 
Or again “ the later Canaanites and their Pheenician successors had been 
greatly influenced by Egyptian literary models, some of which have passed 
into biblical literature through Pheenician channels” (p. 15). Who are 
these “later Canaanites”? They cannot be the Ugaritic writers, since 
these seem to be the object of the preceding remarks; and they are obviously 
not the Hebrew prophets and psalmists. And who are their “ Phoenician 
successors”? No Pheenician literature exists except a history of which 
Eusebius has preserved a summary outline. Was there ever any other 
Pheenician literature ? 
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The new notes, which as already said are in themselves an unsatisfactory 
substitute for a revised text, are scrappy and not always successful in achiev- 
ing their purpose. For example, no reference is made to Miss Kenyon’s 
striking discovery of prehistoric figures or statues at Jericho. Where too 
reference is made to recent literature, the necessary adjustments or correc- 
tions are not always made. So, commenting on Winckler’s generally 
accepted suggestion that the source from which Solomon obtained his 
horses was Cilicia (I Kings x. 28-29 as corrected), Prof. Albright rightly 
says that Herodotus (Hist. III. xc. 3) supports this suggestion and then 
rashly adds that, as “ strikingly confirmed by unpublished contemporary 
documents, Cilicia was the source of the best horses which were used by 
official Persian couriers ” (p. 135); and a note added to the present edition 
(p. 230 n. 71*) merely informs the reader that the reviewer has now pub- 
lished these texts. They are the Aramaic letters, now in the Bodleian 
Library, concerned with the Persian administration of Egypt in the fifth 
century B.c.; they offer no confirmation whatsoever of this assertion. 
Three of them (nos. 5, 6, 12) refer to certain Cilician slaves or mercenary 
soldiers, and one of them (no. 9) deals with provisions for a sculptor who 
has been commissioned to execute carvings or statues of certain persons 
mounted on horseback! This is but another example of Prof. Albright’s 
habit of lightly citing evidence, blandly claimed as unpublished, which is 
going to prove his theories when published and of imperfectly reproducing 
the gist of matter which he gives the impression of having mastered. 
Indeed, not a few of the notes, both old and new, show signs of undue 
haste; that on /y’ (pp. 204-5 n. 42) is most obscurely expressed, and the 
final sentence telling the reader “ for the derived /éyf see the next note,” 
is without sense; the next note is on a totally different subject! Or again 
“Dr Maria HOfner has led in this field ” (sc. that of South-Arabian philo- 
logy) and “ J. Ryckmans of Louvain is the recognized chief among South- 
Arabian scholars” (p. 225 n. 15*) includes two contradictory statements 
and gives the wrong initial letter to the Belgian scholar; and the following 
sentence erroneously states that Dr H6fner is engaged on a South-Arabian 
dictionary, since, so far as the reviewer knows, it is Prof. G. Ryckmans and 
Dr A. F. L. Beeston who are thus engaged. 

In conclusion, this like all Prof. Albright’s books is brilliantly written 
and immensely stimulating, it covers a vast field and throws welcome light 
on many an obscure point; but it is marred by a patronizing attitude 
towards other scholars, excessive confidence leading the author to treat 
conjectures (especially his own conjectures) as facts, a tendency to over- 
statement and laxity in proof. It can be read with profit and with pleasure; 
but its use must be accompanied by caution and be carefully controlled. 


Authority and Freedom: Some Psychological Problems g Religious Belief. 
By Robert H. Thouless. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1954. 


Pp. 124. 85. 6d. 

Reviewed by L. W. Grensted (Oxford) 
Ir was a happy thought that set Dr Thouless to the task of giving the 
Hulsean Lectures, which have customarily been a preserve of the theo- 
logians. For, as he himself says, he is neither a theologian nor a parson, but 
a psychologist and a layman. That he is also a loyal member of the Church 
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of England, himself accepting its traditional teaching, an avowal which he 
makes explicitly in his Preface, is a fact which adds greatly to the weight of 
the comments and suggestions with which his lectures are concerned. It 
enables him to make his criticisms without apology and with a directness 
which might, even in these days, have been difficult for an accredited teacher 
in the Church. And he writes with a convincing clarity, entirely worthy of 
his own admirable little book Straight and Crooked Thinking. It does not 
detract seriously from the general interest of the book that his discussion 
moves almost wholly within the ambit of Anglican doctrine and practice. 
What he asks is, in spite of a phrase in his Peclace, not changes of doctrine 
which would more fally express the essential spirit of the Church of Eng- 
land, but rather a new attitude to doctrine, more mature and more free, 
released from the authoritarian rigorisms in which the history of the 
Churches, Catholic and Protestant alike, is so deeply involved. The 
psychological reasons for such rigorism are clear enough, and nobody is 
more competent to expose them than Dr Thouless, but in these lectures he 
has not posed especially as a psychologist. He is simply a straight-thinking 
and well-informed layman, very conscious of the inconsistencies between 
formula and practice in the Church of which he is a member, and asking 
with disarming honesty whether something cannot be done about them. 

The three issues with which the book is concerned are “ first, is there now 
a decline in religious conviction? Secondly, is it possible for a reasonable 
modern man to accept a religious system of thought? And, thirdly, are 
there respects in which religious ideas are presented to the modern man 
which unnecessarily increase his difficulty of acceptance?” To each of 
these questions an affirmative answer is suggested, and probably few of 
those into whose hands these lectures are likely to fall will wish to disagree. 

On the first two of these problems little comment is necessary. The 
evidence of a decline in religious conviction is beyond question, however 
variously it may be interpreted. And however true it may be to-day, as it 
was when Bishop Butler wrote the opening sentences of his Analogy, that 
there are some for whom no defence of religion has any meaning, there is 
no loss of vitality in religious apologetic. Dr Thouless has no difficulty in 
showing that it is see unreasonable to regard the issue as closed. The 
stock arguments of rationalistic atheism make assumptions quite as un- 
verifiable as those of religious belief, with the supreme disadvantage of 
leading, quite literally, nowhere. 

It is on the third issue that Dr Thouless makes his most pertinent criti- 
cisms and his most constructive suggestions. He draws out the obvious, 
but often misunderstood, distinction between obligatory beliefs (with their 
complementary prohibited beliefs), permitted beliefs, and indifferent beliefs. 
One of the greatest gains in the progress of modern thought is the clear 
recognition that beliefs about secular history and the whole range of modern 
science are, theologically speaking, indifferent. They cannot come within 
the range of religious authority, and this is true even where the scientific 
study of the Bible and other sacred literature is concerned. The plea which 
Dr Thouless makes is for a more generous and a more realistic extension 
of the range of permitted beliefs. The formularies of the Church of England, 
however scholars may interpret them, do not square with the wide liberty 
of permitted belief which is now generally recognized. The recitation of 
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the Apostles’ Creed at baptism, the retention of the complete Quicunque, 
the form in which deacons avow their belief in Scripture, are all capable of 
explanation, but the literal sense is all that the plain man sees, and there can 
be no question that Dr Thouless is right in finding here a real source of dis- 
couragement to those who are both thoughtful and honest. 

Whether his suggestions are practicable is another matter. The simple 
formula “ Jesus is God,” which he suggests as fundamental, raises more 
difficulties for orthodoxy than he probably suspects. For the name Jesus 
is clearly attached to the manhood of our Lord, and it is traditional ortho- 
doxy to declare him “ inferior to the Father as touching his manhood.” 
The Pauline “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself” 
says more and is far less open to criticism on orthodox grounds. Certainly 
the baptismal confession that Jesus is the Son of God seems to have sufficed 
large sections of the primitive Church, though the early Christian was 
obviously expected to develop the implications of that confession much 
further in belief and practice. The problem is no new one, but it is very 
desirable that it should be raised again. Straight thinking in these things 
can never do any harm. 


Major Voices in American Theology. By David Wesley Soper. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Pp. 217. Price $3.50. 
Reviewed by H. D. Lewis (Bangor) 


Ir is difficult not to quote extensively from this book, for it is crammed 
with pithy and incisive observations, valuable on their own account as well 


as for the light they throw on American religious thought to-day. The aim 
of the author has been to give an impression of the main course of American 
theology by means of critical expositions of the work of six major thinkers, 
Edwin Lewis, the two Niebuhrs, Nels Ferré, Paul Tillich and R. L. Calhoun. 
The choice is not solely that of the author himself, since it was preceded by 
extensive consultations with leading theological scholars from various 
universities, the six theologians mentioned coming easily to the fore. Some 
of these will be better known than others to English readers, who will 
appreciate perhaps most of all the account of the authors of whom they may 
not happen to know much already. The writer of the book is singularly 
well fitted for his task, for he has a wide experience of Europe as well as 
America and has supplemented the knowledge that comes from the printed 
word by extensive personal contacts with religious writers in many lands, 
The value of this personal approach is well attested in this book, and, in 
combination with Dr Soper’s clear and lively style, makes him a person 
exceptionally well suited to interpret American theology to British readers. 
What impresses me most about the book is the extent to which the author 
has managed, without too much reliance on quotation, to give us the authen- 
tic voice of each thinker in turn. There cannot be many who could enter 
so sympathetically into the positions of writers differing so markedly in 
many respects and present their convictions almost as if they were his own, 
yet with detachment and a shrewd sense of their shortcomings. The critical 
comment is balanced and instructive and the information about the lives 
of the thinkers in question also adds much to the interest of the book. 
Dr Soper would not claim to have written a profound original work, but 
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I think it should be said that the instructive juxtaposition of these differing 
religious attitudes, together with the unity of the study as a whole, gives 
the book some importance on its own account as well as in its special role 
of a much needed guide to American theology. Those who cannot hope 
to make first-hand acquaintance with the elaborate works of leading 
American scholars will also benefit much from careful perusal of the present 
impression of them. For these reasons it is all the more unfortunate that 
the author’s enthusiasm and journalistic flair should have proved on more 
than one occasion a serious snare for him. I do not believe that British 
readers will take kindly to remarks like the description of Barth as “ the 
Bonn bomber,” or: “ Evil is a kind of cosmic ache within the divine 
abdomen.” But this is a small price to pay for the crisp and vigorous style 
of this illuminating book. 


Albert Schweitzer : An Introduction. By Jacques Feschotte. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1954. Pp. 130. 75. 6d. 
Reviewed by George Seaver (Ki/kenny) 


Dr SCHWEITZER is now nearly eighty years old, and his many friends in 
England will welcome the glimpse which this little book presents of his 
work-a-day life in his Alsatian home during brief respites from the jungle- 
swamps of the French Gabon which has been the scene of his missionary 
and medical labours for more than half his lifetime. Years ago he gave us 
“‘ something of himself” in his Memoirs of Childhood and Youth (1924), and 
again in My Life and Thought (1933). The first part of M. Feschotte’s study 
comprises a succinct outline of these and brings them up to date; in the 
second he shows how consistently the philosopher of world- and 
life-affirmation has made his life fit his thoughts. ‘“‘ His life has been one 
long benefaction: thought and deed have been as one, and every increase 
in knowledge has been somehow reflected in action.” 

For here is a rationalist who has “ ransacked the ages and spoiled the 
climes ”’ in quest of the nature of ultimate reality, but has found in no 
metaphysical system the thought that can reconcile the natural with the 
spiritual in our experience, or that can adequately account for their obvious 
incompatibility, and is accordingly content to leave the incomprehensible 
uncomprehended and to find in conscience, and not in the discursive 
reason, the true organ of spiritual understanding. Here is a historiwn who 
has left no pase unread of biblical exegesis or of theological interpretation 
which would attempt to reveal the lineaments of the divine personality 
portrayed in the gospel records, only to find no historical research, no 
psychological analysis, no scholastic definition sufficient either to describe 
or to i him, and who, following the example of the first great Christian 
missionary, has allowed himself to be seized and swept away by the in- 
fluence that streams forth from him into a life of serviceable activity among 
the least and lowest of his fellow men. Here too is a musician with a know- 
ledge of the evolution of this art which is second to none, who has found 
in the profoundest of all music-makers not (as was thought by former 
exponents) merely “a master-geometrician of pure lines of sound,” but also 
one whose music is the utterance of his own spiritual experience. 
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Apart from the human interest of some personal touches which ate the 
salt of this little book, the chapter on its subject as Musician and Artist is 
perhaps the most informative contribution. Its author has had opportunity 
many times to hear the former world-famed organist of the Paris Bach 
Society play upon the organ which he loves in the little church at Giinsbach. 
In his magisterial treatise on the great composer, Schweitzer has written 
with eloquence concerning “‘ the marvellous plasticity” of Bach’s music, 
and on the duty of the executant to reproduce clearly and distinctly his 
legato style of phrasing: “the separate tones must be grouped into living 
phrases.” M. Feschotte recalls in this connection one of those homely 
metaphors with which Schweitzer likes to illustrate his thoughts: “ Fine 
organ-playing should be like a well-made rice-dish. Each grain should be 
firm and separate, no matter in what way the dish is prepared. Otherwise 
it turns into gruel,” 

As the publishers justly observe in a prefatory note: “ A permanent 
value is given to M, Feschotte’s book by its inclusion, at Schweitzer’s 
suggestion, of two of his hitherto unpublished writings.” Similarly four 
years ago he contributed a valuable epilogue entitled “‘ The Conception of 
the Kingdom of God in the Evolution of Eschatology,” to a brief study of 
his theology by Colonel E. N. Mozley, D.S.O. Such addenda are valuable 
as signifying his approval of the books in which they appear. In this case 
we are given, first, some episodes of his boyhood which have all the charm 
and humour of his earlier recorded “ memories ”; and secondly, his address 
on the problem of ethics delivered before the French Academy in 1952. 
There have been many attempts to summarize Schweitzer’s meditations 
and conclusions on this theme, the substance of which he committed to a 
major treatise in 1929. This address is his own summary and it is sufficient 
to say of it that it is the most lucid, comprehensive and succinct of any that 
have appeared. 

M. Feschotte concludes his brief survey of Schweitzer’s life and work 
with words that must be quoted. “Let us pray that for many years to 
come that great heart will go on beating, and that great mind be spared to 
give out its message. His life has been consecrated to all that is good. 
With perfect serenity he can watch for the slow expansion, on our human 
horizon, of those eternal lights which he has not presumed to explain to 
us, but towards which he is our surest guide.” 


Sex, Sin and Sanctity. By John Langdon Davies. Gollancz, 1954. 
Pp. 358. 16s. 
Reviewed by Philip Leon (University College, Leicester) 


Tuts is a book rich in wise intuitions and illuminating interpretative 
concepts, The contemporary crisis of sex, the author holds, consists in 
the break-up of the association of ideas on sex effected by Christianity and 
handed down to our own times with modifications and accretions. With 
the help, partly, of the control over nature’s processes given us by modern 
science, a separation is progressing, both in ideas and in practice, between: 
a) the procreative function of sex, which should be controlled by the 
tate; (b) its recreative (or “ lustful,” tension-releasing) aspect, coming 
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within the domain of taste or manners; (¢) its erotic (creative, mystical- 
imaginative-esthetic) inspiration, the proper business of religion. Chris- 
tianity (or failing that, some substitute, probably Communism) must recog- 
nize and reckon with this disassociation. But to do this it needs the help 
not merely of psychology and biclogy, but of history, the history of ideas, 
to which this essay is a contribution. History shows the most primitive 
form of the sex relationship to have been not an I-It, or limited, func- 
tional, affair, but a total I-Thou, or mystical, transaction with total, or 
undifferentiated, Reality, ic. one whose rightness or wrongness might 
affect anything (c.g. the crops, mining or military operations, parliamentary 
debates, etc.). With the Greeks it became on the one hand an I-It relation- 
ship for the limited purpose of procreation and on the other an I-Thou 
erotic (mystic-imaginative-esthetic) relationship between two persons, 
quite divorced from the former by being homosexual. Besides philo- 
progenitiveness the Romans had nothing but lust with a superficial veneer 
of beauty. Judaism made every relationship potentially an I-It relation- 
ship except one, that between the worshipper and transcendent God, 
thereby adding to man’s power, but it retained some of the primitive 
mysticism about sex. This vestige vanished with Christianity, for which 
sex, except for procreation (an I-It relationship) in wedlock, was identified 
with original sin. But this identification was not the work just of Christian- 
ity. It, like the anti-feminism consequent upon it, is due to the ambivalence 
of the sexual emotion which characterizes also primitive man, a far bigger 
“ neurotic” than his civilized brother. Christianity simply accepted what 
is natural to man, and after tolerating for a while Pelagianism, the religion 
of the non-existent “‘ healthy mind,” offered him what he really wanted— 
viz. not the unconvincing assurance of sinlessness, but the encouraging one 
of forgiveness, It also fought all heresies that made the body and sex 
unqualifiedly evil, it directed the sin-obsessed into virginity and mortifica- 
tion, protecting also the rest of society from them through the institution 
of those moral isolation hospitals, the monasteries, and it kept in check the 
incurable haters of life and lovers of dirt by punishing witchcraft. Further- 
more by its limitations of the sex activity it helped to generate the activism 
of European civilization, saving for other things much energy that would 
otherwise have been dissipated in sex. But it did make every erotic impos- 
sible. However, under the shelter of Mariolatry and the impulse of the 
highly erotic language of the Song of Solomon associated with that, partly 
also fostered by the Arab “ Udri’”’ love (desire and delight in beauty with- 
out sexual satisfaction—a reaction against satiety) and the Troubadour 
play with the love of love (for that is all, the author maintains, Provengal 
poetry was), there developed the idea of “‘ romantic love ” which flowered 
forth fully in Dante—an I-Thou erotic relationship to woman as a person 
but also as woman and as invested with individual and not merely, as in 
Arab poetry, with “ statistical ” (i.e. typical) beauty. The Enlightenment, 
revolting against Christianity and setting up knowledge against faith and 
love, smashed this erotic; also the standards, legalistic, it is true, of the 
Church in sex matters, as is illustrated by the fact that we have nothing 
definite by which to judge of the legitimacy of abortion, contra-conceptives 
and artificial insemination. While trying to abolish woman’s political and 
economic inferiority, it did nothing towards removing man’s radical anti- 
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feminism (the idea that woman is an inferior creature). It is for our age 
to unite faith and love with knowledge and on that foundation to build 
a new erotic. 

Amongst the wealth of details which clothe with flesh the skeleton out- 
lined here, two important omissions are to be noted by way of criticism: 
(a) already at the pre-human level the integration of sex with the rest of 
life and its remarkable stylization, at least in very many species; (6) the 
humanization in practice of every attitude towards sex and woman by 
caritas or ordinary affection, which can make tolerable, and thus more 
resistant to change, even such an institution as slavery. 


Dilemmas. By Gilbert Ryle. C.U.P., 1954. Pp. 129. tos. 6d. 
Reviewed by A. M. Quinton (A// Souls College, Oxford) 


In this short, lively and enjoyable book Professor Ryle gives a more or less 
popular application of his method of philosophizing. While Wittgenstein 
spoke of philosophy as a struggle against the fascination our forms of words 
have for us, Professor Ryle is conscious, rather more breezily, of their 
nuisance-value. It is a difference of attitude rather than principle. For 
both of them philosophical inquiry, generated by paradox, should be car- 
ried on by the discernment of absurdity rather than of contradiction. The 
traditional technique of reductio ad absurdum is extended to the thorough- 
going development of accepted analogies and their replacement by less 
troublesome ones. Professor Ryle’s procedure is roughly this: a dilemma 
is produced by the apparent incompatibility of independently authenticated 
beliefs, the conflict is then dissolved by showing that it depends on a mis- 
taken analogy and a better one is, often rather unconfidently, presented. 
*‘ Conceptual ponies ” are relieved of the chafings of ‘‘ standardized con- 
ceptual harness” and a more comfortable apparatus is strapped on. 
** Dilemmas derive from wrongly imputed parities of reasoning.” This 
tentative procedure of the rectification of analogies is quite properly accom- 
panied by the explicit repudiation of any special elucidatory virtue in the 
all-purpose notion of category. There is no determinate set of precisely 
articulated logical patterns by reference to which all philosophical paradoxes 
can be resolved. Philosophy is inescapably ad hoc. 

In his preliminary chapter Professor Ryle argues that philosophical 

roblems ate characteristically boundary-disputes, conflicts that arise 

tween the supposed implications of the results of different kinds of inquiry. 
Disclaiming any technical competence in respect of the theories about 
whose “ trespasses” he proposes to “ litigate,”” he argues that no such 
competence is required since the | fread naps concepts are perfectly 
familiar ones. In the tradition of Descartes and Locke he dismisses the 
disputes of philosophical schools. ‘I shall not try to interest you in these 
domestic differences. I am not interested in them myself. They do not 
matter.” 

His first dilemma is that which arises from the truths that of every event 
it was true beforehand that it was going to happen and that some events 
can be averted. The first of these propositions is misunderstood to mean 
that the correctness of a possible guess somehow compels the prophesiable 
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event. But “x is happening now ” and “‘ if anyone had guessed yesterday 
that x would happen to-day he would have been right ”’ are just different ways 
of saying the same thing, not descriptions of effect and logically compulsive 
cause. His treatment of Achilles and the Tortoise is perhaps the most 
interesting, if least coercive of the book. The difficulty is traced to the 
confusion of cutting parts off a whole, a method of partition which entails a 
remainder, with cutting a whole into parts. The “ never” in “ Achilles 
never catches the tortoise” is not temporal, it means that his method of 
marking his progress is one which logically excludes marking the comple- 
tion of his pursuit. From these “ academic riddles ” he goes on to more 
familiar topics—pleasure and perception. Pleasure is not like force in 
dynamics, it is not a sensation Gor we can always be asked whether we are 
enjoying a sensation), it is not a process, it is not a passion. It is rather a 
special quality of my interest in what I am doing and my interest itself is a 
ype weed of what I am doing. Chapters V to VII are concerned with 
two difficulties about perception: the conflict of the normal presumption 
that we see things as they are with atomic physics on the one hand (Edding- 
ton’s desks) and with neurophysiology on the other. The two desks 
problem is considered with the aid of a prolonged comparison with the 
relation of a college audit to an ordinary description of the life of the college, 
the unreality of sensible qualities with a comparison of primary and secon- 
dary qualities with the relation of “ trump ” to “ Queen of Hearts.” General 
Cartesian doubt about perception is compared with the view that there 
could be counterfeit money without coinage. Finally, under this head, the 
inference that since seeing a tree is not a physiological state or process it 
must be a psychological state or process is rejected with the aid of a rather 
remote analogy with winning a race. Secing a tree, like winning a race, is 
not a state or process at all, it is an achievement. In the last chapter the 
relations of formal logic (characteristically described as ‘‘ weapon-drill in 
only a limited variety of short-range inference weapons ”’) and philosophy 
(“‘ informal logic ””) are discussed and some general morals drawn. 
Professor Ryle’s technique is rather more suggestive than convincing. 
His rejection of the disputes of the schools and of the paraphernalia of 
erudition (there is only one reference in the book) seems to exclude more 
valuable things as well—in particular rigorous methods of argument and 
precisely defined expression of problems. So it is often hard to see just 
what has been established and, even if his dilemmas are resolved, what the 
bearing of this is on traditional problems. Behind logical fatalism and 
leasure lies the problem of determinism, behind Achilles and the Tortoise 
infinity, behind the achievement of seeing the problem of acquaintance, 
behind the logician’s formalism the empiricist principle. Despite the remark 
on the dust-jacket (“I want to discuss issues which are more than riddles, 
issues which interest us because they worry us, not mere intellectual 
exercises, but live intellectual troubles ”) he treats his dilemmas as puzzles 
rather than as problems, of which we know the answer in advance and only 
have to provide the working. There is a kind of Higher Unseriousness 
about such remarks as, “‘ I expect that the logical ice is pretty thin under 
some of (these arguments), It would not trouble me if the ice broke,” and 
“in offering a solution of this paradox I expect to meet the fate of so many 
who have tried before, namely demonstrable failure. But for my general 
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purpose this will not matter.” This may perhaps be traced to an under- 
lying negative presumption that philosophical perplexity is no more than 
inflammation of the intellect. 


In Defense of Plato. By Ronald B, Levinson. Harvard University 
Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1954. Pp. xii + 674. 808. 
Reviewed by Dorothy Tarrant (London) 


Tu1s massive book is, in the author’s words, “‘ a reply to some of Plato’s 
extremer critics of recent years.” The term “‘ recent”’ must be liberally 
interpreted, for one of the books considered appeared as early as 1931. 
Mr. Levinson has clearly put immense labour into the fulfilment of his 
task, and even at this date the book is of great interest and value. Had it 
been half the size, and at most half the price, it would have had a better 
prospect of circulation and study in this country. A full index and a number 
of appendices on special points add to its value for reference. 

The attacks on Plato which are here rebutted were directed mainly against 
his moral and political theories; the books primarily in question are }. Jay 
Chapman’s Lucian, Plato and Greek Morals (1931), Warner Fite’s The Platonic 
Legend (1934), R. H. S. Crossman’s Plato To-day (1939) and K. R. Popper’s 
The Open Society and its Enemies (1945). ‘These works were all duly noted, 
and, it may be said, fairly appraised, by students of Plato at the time of their 
appearance. Mr. Levinson has felt that their various misrepresentations of 
Plato’s personality and teaching may expose the philosopher to grave and 
continuing injustice in the mind of the general reader. Popper’s book is 
the most considerable of the group, and the most fully treated here. The 
discussion reveals ample study of more recent writings on both sides of the 
debate. 

Most of the violent protests made in our day against Plato’s social and 
political pronouncements have arisen from failure to understand, or at least 
failure to acknowledge in fairness, the actual background of his life and its 
inevitable intiuence on his thought. (They may also have been partly 
provoked by eulogies but little short of idolatry on the part of Platonists 
themselves.) Mr. Levinson enlarges very helpfully on matters of Greek 
thought and practice. Thus in discussing Plato’s views on sex and mar- 
riage he deals frankly with the outlook and habits of the time, and deprecates 
the “ excited repugnance ” (p. 82) of critics who judge by the standpoint 
of another age. Similar treatment is given to the topic of slavery and other 
matters of human rights; here the argument that Plato opposed a strong 
*‘ anti-slavery movement ” in contemporary Athens is quoted as an example 
of Popper’s “‘ wilful judgement ” (p. 153)—a good criticism of most of this 
writer’s findings. 

Freudian interpretations of Plato as “‘an abnormal personality” are 
- faithfully dealt with. A large part of Popper’s attack centres on the theory 
that Plato was a renegade disciple, abandoning the nobly individualistic and 
democratic outlook of Socrates for a narrow, sour, oligarchic attitude and 
message. Levinson is very sound on this point, emphasizing the actual 
debt and the conscious devotion to Socrates shown by Plato at every stage 
of his own developing thought. 
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S does not permit detailed study of the treatment here given to 
criticisms of Plato’s political theories as found in the Republic and the Laws. 
The arguments that make him “an authoritarian reactionary ” (p. 583), a 
totalitarian, a Nazi, are examined in the same shrewd and enlightened spirit. 
It is a tragic sidelight on recent history that after the late war Otto Neurath 
and others published articles warning German educationalists against the 
use of Plato’s works. Levinson makes it clear that in no sense relevant to 
modern politics is Plato a totalitarian; his system rests on “‘ the vesting of 
authority in philosophic reason ” (p. 521), and his ideal city “ consists simply 
of its citizens in action according to the plan of its constitution ” (p. 528). 
There is in Plato’s conception no “ State ” as a super-entity. 

The book is instinct with a fine sense of the real and underlying values in 
Plato’s message. The author repeatedly makes clear his recognition of the 
poetic and the ironic elements present in the dialogues, and in particular of 
the metaphorical aspects of the Republic, which ‘‘ begins and ends in a 
concern tor the individual soul ” (p. 414). Again, “ Plato, for all his concern 
with the political conditions of human life, was still . . . primarily a 
philosopher” (p. 573). Detailed controversy finally gives place to an 
appraisal of the abiding fruitfulness of the philosopher’s thought about 
man—‘‘a great tradition, embodying a noble conception of the human 


spirit ” (p. 579). 


An Essay in Christian Philosophy. By Dom Iltyd Trethowan. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1954. Pp. 186. 125. 6d. 


Reviewed by E. L. Mascall (Christ Church, Oxford) 


Dom Iiityp TRETHOWAN is an example of that not very common 
henomenon, the Roman Catholic philosopher who is a decided non- 
homist. This does not mean, however, that he is in the least degree an 

anti-intellectualist; indeed on some points, as on the nature of prayer and of 

the act of faith, he is more of an intellectualist than most of the Thomists. 

In the present work he expounds the main theses of a philosophical system 

which is radically theistic on metaphysical grounds, and develops his argu- 

ment to the point at which the natural reason makes contact with supernatural 
faith. 

The argument begins, on the lines of the author’s earlier book Certainty, 
with an attack upon the sceptical outlook which characterizes so much 
modern philosophy, and the power of the human mind to acquire a genuine 
knowledge of the external world is insisted on. Dom Trethowan denies the 
Thomist thesis that, while the human intellect apprehends universals, the 
senses alone apprehend singulars, and affirms with Duns Scotus that we have 
an ediienl kaowiodee of singulars as well as of universals. Then, in 
accordance with the position formerly wy THE Os in conjunction with Dom 
Mark Pontifex in The Nature of Existence, he alleges that existence is identical 
with the relation of the finite being to its transcendent cause; only so, he 
holds, can we do justice to the twin facts that existence is universally present 
in all finite beings and that it is not a constituent of their essence (since the 
essence of a possible existent is not altered by its acquisition of existence). 
This provides the basis for a new form of the cosmological argument for the 
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existence of God; for Trethowan, God’s existence is not inferred from the 
existence of finite beings, as for Garrigou-Lagrange and the official Thomists, 
nor is it apprehended through the apprehension of finite beings, as for Dr 
Farrer and the present reviewer, but it is given in them; finite existence 
simply is the relation of the creature to God. An interesting discussion 
follows of the sense in which the world can be said to be necessary to God 
and some arguments of the present reviewer receive drastic but sympathetic 
criticism in an appendix in which the author puts his finger skilfully upon 
the most vulnerable point in the traditional view, A searching criticism is 
given of the attitude to theism of the modern linguistic empiricists, and, 
after an exposition of the nature and implications of the moral consciousness, 
the book concludes with a discussion of the nature of faith and its relation 
to reason. The view presented is substantially that which is expounded at 
par length in Certainty, that it is the function of the natural reason to 
ring the human being face to face with the concrete historic fact of 
Christianity and the Church, in which God is directly encountered. The 
practice of prayer, which is alleged to be indispensable, or all but indispens- 
able, in this movement, is defended from the charge of irrationality by the 
assertion that prayer, while not necessarily discursive, is inherently intel- 
lectual. In all this section, the author runs counter to the predominant view 
that the crucial part in the act of faith is played not by the intellect but by 
the will, though he is far from propounding a barren intellectualism. 
This is a brilliant and unconventional book, which will especially repay 
attention from many to whom, at first sight, it might seem to offer little 
attraction. 


The Western Fathers. Translated and edited by F. R. Hoare. London: 
Sheed and Ward. Pp. xxxii+ 320. 18s. 

The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries in Germany. Translated and edited by 
C. H. Talbot. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. xx + 234. 16s. 
(Two volumes in the series, “The Makers of Christendom ”; 
general editor, Christopher Dawson.) 

Christology of the Later Fathers. Edited by Edward Rochie Hardy, in 
collaboration with Cyril C. Richardson. London: S.C.M. Press. 
Pp. 400. 305, 

Calvin: Theological Treatises. ‘Translated with introductions and notes 
by J. K. S. Reid. London: S.C.M. Press. Pp. 355. 305. (Volumes 
Ill and XXII in the series, “ The Library of Christian Classics ”; 
general editors, John Baillie, John T. McNeill, Henry P. Van Dusen.) 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


CuristTIAn history is often the Cinderella of theological studies. No one 
would think of studying the Bible, philosophy, ethics or systematic theology 
without constant reference to the great originating writers; but the young 
student of history is often content to take his information from a textbook, 
itself perhaps merely the condensation of other textbooks, at best s upple- 
menting it with a volume of snippets called “‘ illustrative documents,” But a 
sensitiveness to historical development can only be obtained by extensive 
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reading in the primary sources. Here, he will find, is thought-and-action in 
all its untidy vitality—for history is not a jigsaw puzzle but a series of real 
efforts and conflicts, in which the outcome is not inevitable from the 
beginning. A cordial welcome should therefore be given to such series as 
these, which make available not merely short extracts but full-length 
documents of central importance for the study of Christian history. 

There is a subtle difference between the two series. ‘‘ The Makers of 
Christendom,” of which the first two volumes have just appeared, is a 
Roman Catholic enterprise, whereas “‘ The Library of Christian Classics,” 
of which eight volumes out of a projected twenty-six will have been issued 
by the end of 1954, is offered under Protestant auspices. The Catholic 
volumes emphasize the life of the Church and the adventures of its leading 
personalities; the Protestant volumes are devoted to argumentative 
theology. The latter series is to end with the sixteenth century, giving the 
(perhaps unintentional) impression that, in Protestant eyes, no further 
A evelopment of any importance happened after the Reformation; or 
perhaps it is not unintentional, in view of recent neo-Calvinist and back-to- 
Luther movements. The future plans of the Catholic editor are not 
announced, but the series may easily include lives of saints of the Americas 
and Jesuit missionaries to the Far East, to the present day. 

The volume on the Western Fathers contains primary documents for the 
biographies of five typical saints of the later Roman empire: Martin of 
Tours, Augustine of Hippo, Honoratus of Arles, Germanus of Auxerre, and 
Ambrose. In a useful introduction the editor stresses the chief charac- 
teristics of the period which followed the conversion of Constantine: the 
leadership and administrative duties of the bishops, the rise of monasticism 
as the pattern of Christian heroism (in place of martyrdom, which had been 
appropriate in the age of persecution), and the interest shown in biographies 
of the saints on the model of Athanasius’s life of Anthony. He has a healthy 
scepticism about some traits in his chosen authors, especially Sulpicius 
Severus who, after the success of his biography of Martin of Tours, 
developed into “ a literary log-roller of the most blatant type,”’ multiplying 
miracles out of all reason. 

The Anglo-Saxon missionaries in Germany in the seventh and eighth 
centuries (Willibrord, Boniface, Willibald, Sturm, Leoba, Lebuin) belong 
to another stage in European history. The Roman empire has gone. After 
the Frankish kingdom had collapsed in civil war a great period of reconstruc- 
tion began, reaching its climax under Charlemagne, who extended his power, 
and Christianity, into new German and Slav lands. He and his prede- 
cessors received notable help, in both reconstruction and extension, from 
missionaries who came from Britain, where Augustine of Canterbury had 
set a standard of statesmanship, order and discipline. Both men and women 
shared in the work, establishing monasteries which were centres of civiliza- 
tion, learning and government. The biographies given here are rather 
tiresomely full of trivial miracles, but the editor points out that literature in 
those days was intended to edify rather than to inform; and the forty-eight 
letters to and from Boniface are realistic and practical. 

The volume on the Christology of the Later Fathers contains items by 
Athanasius, Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa, with documents 
(letters, decrees, etc.) relating to the Ecumenical Councils from Nicaea to 
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Constantinople III. A detailed introduction by the editor explains why the 
doctrine of the person of Christ and of the Holy Spirit developed as it did. 
He has no patience with Arius, and seems to do him less than justice. The 
historical notes are most valuable. 

The theological controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries, though 
fierce, were genial compared with the atmosphere in which Calvin moved. 
The editor of this volume attributes to him on occasion “ more eirenical ” 
moods, but it was only a faint wavering from his habitual air of frigid logic, 
offensive polemic and compulsory morality. The treatises here chosen give 
an excellent exposition of Calvin’s very definite views on church organiza- 
tion, the Lord’s Supper, and predestination, but they seem rather detached 
from their historical setting. A hint of the kind of restraint he had to meet 
in Geneva is given in the amendments inserted by the Town Council in his 
draft ecclesiastical ordinances of 1541; like England’s Long Parliament, this 
lay body could not stomach uncontrolled clerical rule. Volume X XIII of the 
series is to include some of Calvin’s letters, and this will probably contribute 
to a more rounded portrait. 


The Cleavage in Our Culture, Studies in Scientific Humanism in Honor of 
Max Otto. Edited by Frederick Burkhardt. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1952. $3. 

Reviewed by Virginia Black (Montrea/) 


In this volume of essays in honour of Max Otto, former Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Wisconsin, twelve thinkers combine their 
recent reflections on the philosophy of pragmatic humanism first outlined 
by John Dewey. Contemporary problems in social values which illustrate 
the “ Cleavage ” are set forth in the first essay by Boyd Bode. Dewey 
contributes a chapter on the contrast between old thought and new. The 
rest of the collection enlarges on specific fields, such as mathematics, 
religion, and the social sciences, that are, have been, or can be influenced by 
the ideas of scientific humanism as these authors interpret it. 

All of the writers of this text, like Dewey in his philosophy of experience, 
agree in despising the carry-over dogmatisms which have invaded our 
modern era. Time was when local authoritarianisms, supernatural credos, 
arbitrary and absolute laws functioned for society. In the formation of 
cultures or nations, collective thinking and static values knit together, often 
harmonize, and certainly strengthen groups of peoples that are just begin- 
ning to feel out commonalities between themselves. The end product of 
this value-searching, admirable in itself, is usually some homogeneous order. 
But to-day states are too varied within themselves and too integrated among 
themselves to admit any longer of these primitive measures of unity and 
control. 

The original sin which set these simple-minded doctrines going was 
Plato’s split between mind and body. At most, such dualisms can be 
instrumental in bringing about symptomatic self-control in confused indivi- 
duals or wayward armies. It can never set aright the ends and aims of huge 
nations moving in on one another from what appear to be opposite moral 
poles. Likewise medieval Christianity with its uniform ethic softened the 
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blows of personal loss in a small, dark, and ignorant world. To-day the world 
is vast and brilliantly lighted with the machines of technical ingenuity. 
Platitudinous preachments no longer suffice to assuage broken relationships 
between peoples who are growing increasingly accustomed to taking 
education, leisure, and ownership for granted, and requiring the proof of 
success in exchange for belief. This isa good thing. But it makes imposition 
of ideas as outdated as Greek myths. 

“‘ The Education of Individuals,” by Harold Taylor, President of Sarah 
Lawrence College, is a timely exemplification of this historic overlap in our 
culture. In his essay, Taylor pronounces a just and severe judgement on the 
current quasi-metaphysical and religious trends (characterized by Niebuhr 
and his group on the one hand and Sartre and his group on the other) for 
their apotheosis of a “‘ return to religiousness ” attitude through orthodoxy, 
ritual, and dogma. How have these regressive symptoms in our culture 
come about? asks Mr Taylor. And he answers that increasing knowledge 
about himself and his world has “‘ tended to make [the modern self] more 
uncertain in its judgments and has made it seek the security of standard 
opinions, mass attitudes, and the trustworthy judgments of experts—or, 
ultimately, to seek security in dogmatic faith, either secular or religious.” 
In denouncing adherence to unthinking faith, Mr Taylor poignantly 
characterizes all movements, including pare humanism, that prefer an 
unhappy Socrates to a happy pig. The berserk mind craves certainty, but it 


is precisely this certainty which, confronting the certainties of other berserk 
minds, can only increase our travails of understanding. 
The obvious cleavage in our culture is that between the application of 


scientific discoveries and moral agreement. Here, too, Plato’s antithesis 
can be traced. By falling into a kind of thinking which prefers used clichés to 
appropriate and discriminating terminology, we identify science with 
materiality (the body), morals with spirituality (the mind). Basically it is 
this cleavage (which did not appreciably injure Greco-Roman society) which 
wreaks linguistic havoc in trying to understand one another to-day. To wit, 
“ the materialistic Russian culture.” 

As a feasible Lebensanschauung, pragmatic humanism has, to my mind, no 
equal, Within the scope of piecemeal reconstruction of psychic and social 
disorders, the philosophy of trial-and-error is to-day’s advance over yester- 
day’s utopias. As such, its message, valid for all men, deserves limitless 

ition. But unfortunately some of the proponents of this philosophy 
believe they must build a world view out of the postulates of humanism: 
they believe they must derive values from experience in order to legitimate 
them in experience. Apart from the logical fallacy in what amounts to an 
identification of value with fact, there is an historic fallacy. There will 
always be cleavages in society when the old meets the new. We can no more 
rid ourselves of vestiges of antique thinking and antique institutions than an 
individual can rid himself of his past. 

It seems to me that the votaries of scientific humanism in propounding a 
‘sown ry 4 of experiential unity unwittingly speak for dogma despite their 

tred of it. If science and morals are at loggerheads, then is it not because 
something uncomplementary in their natures provokes them? Perhaps our 
mistake is in insisting that they co-operate. Surely the cleavage between 
them implies that it is folly to ask that science, the enterprise which takes us 
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further and further from subjective value, propose our morals. Let science 
be itself and seek truth. Let morals be themselves and seek values that can 
be agreed upon. Science and morals need not grow from the same stem, 
and they cease to antagonize if we do not plant them side by side. 

The béte noire of modern society is not cleavage but arbitrarily imposed 
unity. The Middle Ages had unity, but they also had cultural, economic, 
and moral stagnation; they had ignorance and superstition and persecution 
and slavery. At least to-day we do not justify these bad things. If we do, 
our consciences prick. Ethical consternation is no more relieved by trying 
to objectify morals by identifying them with experience than it is by 
dictating them from a hierarchy of Absolutes. 

In his essay ‘‘ Of Truth” in the present volume, Horace Kallen para- 
phrases the political philosophy of J. S. Mill in his description of a free 
society. ‘‘ Those who really and completely trust their own truths,” says 
Kallen, “ allow error the same right as truth. The measure of their own 
certainty is the freedom they allow the opposition.’”’ Scientific humanists 
are noted for their tolerance of contrary opinions. None I think would 
deny that Kallen’s words are gratifying to-day when some who believe 
sincerely that they are within their moral rights have undertaken to rid their 
own society of intellectual opposition. 

But “‘ the freedom they allow the opposition ” cuts both ways. It is not 
cultural cleavage which threatens to destroy humanity, but cultural 


conformity. 


Soren Kierkegaard. By Johannes Hohlenberg. Translated by T. H. 


Croxall. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1954. Pp. 
X-+ 321. 3085. 
Kierkegaard and Heidegger. Br Michael Wyschogrod. Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1954. Pp. xii + 156. 16s. 

Reviewed by J. Heywood Thomas (L/anelly) 


MR HOHLENBERG’S new biography of Kierkegaard won a prize as the 
best Danish biography of 1940. He followed the biography with a book on 
Kierkegaard’s work—Den ensomnes vej (“‘ The way of the solitary one ”’), 
English students who have heard of these books have eagerly awaited their 
appearance in English. The Rev. Dr T. H. Croxall, Chaplain of the English 
Church in Copenhagen, has now given us a translation of the first. As one 
would expect of Dr Croxall, who is the author of the book Kierkegaard 
Studies and a number of articles on Kierkegaard (e.g. Hibbert, January, 
1950), the translation is very well done. Dr Croxall has also made a good 
job of the herculean task of tracing the sources of the references in the text. 

The biography does not really give us any new information about Kierke- 
gaard’s life and cannot be said to represent an important contribution to 
Kierkegaard studies, or to bear out the blurb’s description of it as a com- 
pletely new and freshly orientated biography of S.K. What is indeed new is 
the metaphysical interpretation of S.K.’s life which Hohlenberg puts 
forward as the point from which he views the story of his life’s incidents. 
He regards these events as being predetermined; but though he expounds 
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this point of view at the beginning and at the end of his book he forgets 
about it for the most part. One cannot read the book without being 
impressed by the author’s profound admiration for S.K. The book has one 
feature which will make it valuable to students of Kierkegaard—it deals 
more fully than any other English work with the contempo:ary Danish 
background. This fact, together with the author’s enthusiasm, his feeling 
for drama and his easy narrative style, will make the book fascinating 
reading. Nevertheless, it raises many questions which indicate its weakness 
as a biography; and the appendix on S.K.’s thought is the weakest part of 
the book. It is not possible to deal at all fully with any of these questions, 
but we must mention some. First, no evidence is offered for the theory 
Hohlenberg suggests (pp. 63-4) as an explanation of Mikael Kiekegaard’s 
“ awful secret ”’, and it is difficult to see how any really conclusive evidence 
could be obtained. The interpretation of the Regina episode is “most 
baffling. On p. 108 Hohlenberg implies that Regina knew that S.K. was 
only acting when he played the scoundrel in order to break the engagement. 
This is surely inconsistent with all we know of the tragic story. On the 
other hand, it is equally wrong to say that Kierkegaard’s preoccupation 
with Regina was the real reason why he was dissatisfied with Schelling. 
Errors and exaggerations such as these are too numerous. I have noticed 
two misprints—‘“ councellor” for “ councillor” (pp. 76 and 79) and 
“ possible ” for “‘ possibly ” (p. 163). 

Mr Wyschogrod’s book is slighter but is a very scholarly examination of 
the ontologies of Kierkegaard and Heidegger. It is a very difficult book to 
read because of the author’s involved style and his use of very technical 
language. It is nevertheless a welcome attempt to discuss the philosophical 
value of these two “ existential” thinkers. The interpretation of Kier- 
kegaard given is not very reliable, the thesis being that the basic philo- 
sophical source of Kierkegaard’s thought is a distinction between pure 
Being and existence. It is doubtful whether the author understands Kier- 
kegaard’s very complex term “ existence.” Thus on p. 26, in his discussion 
of Fragments, pp. 32-3 n., he not only misses the point of the passage quoted 
but also shows that he does not realize that it has nothing to do with the 
only thing Kierkegaard called existens. ‘This sort of interpretation leads Mr 
Wyschogrod to say (p. 30) that $.K.’s polemic against objectivity is the 
result of the ontological distinction between existing and not existing and 
to make the equally dubious assertion (p. 43) that for S.K. eternity is identified 
with pure Being. Indeed it is not too much to say that despite the author’s 
erudition his interpretation of Kierkegaard is very artificial. His treatment 
of Heidegger fares better, and whilst the book as a whole will be useful 
the sections on Heidegger will be the more important. He shows how 
Heidegger’s theory of Being has changed, the existentialistic analysis of 
Dasein giving place to an attempt to evolve a concept of Being reflected in 
the structure of Dasein. He then shows how these two concepts of Being 
are related to Heidegger’s examination of the human situation. This 
detailed discussion, our author says, is a study in contrasts, the contrast 
being the presence and absence of a non-existential category in the existential 
ontology. He has written an interesting book; but it would have been more 
profitable were it more clearly written with less jargon and less emphasis on 
ontology. 
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Leaders of Early Christian Thought. By Sydney Herbert Mellone. 
London: The Lindsey Press, 1954. Pp. xii + 243. 155. 


Reviewed by Raymond V. Holt (Manchester) 


Dr S. H. MELLONE’s Leaders of Early Christian Thought is probably the 
most readable account of early Christian doctrine ever written. It is de- 
signed, in fact, for thoughtful persons who are interested in the subject, 
but bewildered by the larger works on it. 

Dr Mellone has concentrated on the vital impulses given to Christian 
doctrine by dominant personalities. This has allowed him to bypass the 
side issues and concentrate on the essential. He treats in turn: “ the value 
of Tradition, the Being of God and the Creative Word, the nature of Man, 
the Person and work of Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit and the Trinity, the 
Church and the Sacraments.” 

There has been a main stream in the history of Christian thought, but 
there has also been development—an enrichment brought about through the 
contribution of these great personalities and even through the controversies 
which form part of the history. Dr Mellone rightly repudiates the position 
of Professor Adolf Harnack, who dominated liberal theology in the last 
generation, that the history of Christian doctrine is the loss of the original 
Christianity of the Gospels. He recognizes that in time more stress was 
laid on the stated content of faith than on faith as an inner disposition of the 
soul. But this was due to other causes. Man’s nature includes man’s mind 
and so long as men have minds they are bound to use them on their religion. 
The trouble was that they did not use their minds enough. 

The source of most of the errors of Christian thought is the acceptance 
of the fallacies of ‘‘ Either-Or” and “ All or Nothing.” Either we are 
certain of everything or of nothing: either man has a complete knowledge 
of God or no knowledge of God: either God is loving or he is righteous: 
either God is merciful or he is just: either man is perfect or he is utterly 
corrupt: either man has no real power of choice or God is not Almighty: 
either the Church is infallible or it has no authority. In modern times a 
well-known writer has tried to confront us with the choice—either Christ 
is God or he is an impostor. 

Dr Mellone points out that the early Church rejected most of these 
alternatives, whether in the form of Marcionism or Gnosticism or Augusti- 
nian Predestination or Original Sin. It was left to the Protestant theologians 
of the sixteenth century to pursue them with an appearance of devastating 
logic. 

It was the “ either-or ” fallacy which involved Arius in his fundamentally 
mistaken Christology. He accepted the fallacy that either there is absolute 
identity or there is no real unity. Dr Mellone points out that unity “ if it 
is to mean more than a numerical unit in counting, must mean an internal 
relation.” He believes that “ the victory of Arianism in the fourth century 
would have resulted in the destruction of everything that is rationally and 
spiritually valuable in Christianity.” The impossibility of personal com- 
munity with God follows inevitably if the Arian propositions are accepted. 
Where Athanasius went wrong was in limiting the Incarnation. He quotes 
Dr Martineau’s words: “‘ The Incarnation is true, not of Christ exclusively, 
but of man universally and of God everlastingly,” and adds “‘ The Light 
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which creates our higher life, our higher human life of thought and feeling, 
is ‘ of one substance ’ with the very being of God. Of this universal truth 
Christ became the Revealer, with a personal power destroying every illusion 
which would hide it.” 

A word of praise should be given for the way in which the notes are 
sews The modern fashion of placing all the notes at the end is followed, 

t much of the inconvenience of this fashion is mitigated by placing the 
number of the page alongside the number of the note. 


Michael Servetus, Humanist and Martyr. By John F. Fulton. New 
York: Herbert Reichner. Pp. 98. 


Sébastien Castellion: De Haereticis an sint Persequendi... Reproduction 
en Fac-similé de l’Edition de 1554 avec une introduction de Sape van 
der Woude. Geneva: Librairie E. Droz. Pp. xxv + 205. 


Reviewed by H. J. McLachlan (Be/fast) 


THE years 1553 and 1554 have memorable associations for all who hold 
dear the rights of conscience and the blessings of toleration. On October 27, 
1553, Michael Servetus paid the supreme penalty for his heterodox opinions 
at the stake near Geneva, to the complete satisfaction of John Calvin and 
his associates. In March of the following year, a little book tumbled into 
the lap of controversy from an unknown press and by an unknown author, 
now demonstrably the work of Sebastian Castellio. It was not merely a 
reply to Calvin’s defence of his action in the Servetus affair, since its publica- 
tion followed too soon upon the heels of the Reformer’s apologia for the 
defence of the sacred Trinity by the refining fire. Rather, it was a thorough- 
going attack upon persecution and persecutors and a general vindication of 
toleration in matters of religion. These two closely connected events con- 
stitute an important epoch in the history of European thought, in the rise 
of toleration and in the development of rationalism. 

Last year and this have seen commemorative meetings in Geneva and 
elsewhere and the issue of a number of books and articles dealing with 
Servetus and Castellio. Amongst these Professor John F. Fulton’s mono- 
graph and Dr S. van der Woude’s facsimile edition of the De haereticis an 
Sint persequendi are of particular interest. 

As head of the Department of the History of Medicine at Yale, Dr Fulton 
is, naturally, mainly concerned to establish the position of Servetus in the 
history of physiological thought. For Servetus, though primarily bent 
upon a reformation of Christianity which brought him into fatal conflict 
with Calvin, was also the typical Renaissance man who took all knowledge 
for his province. Medicine, jurisprudence, physics, mathematics, and 
geography, as well as theology, at one time or other engaged his lively 
attention, and in the field of physiology there stands to his credit the dis- 
covery of the pulmonary or lesser circulation of the blood. Dr Fulton 
discusses the background of this important discovery in the works of Galen 
and Vesalius, sketches the career of Servetus from 1511 to 1553, and gives 
an excellent new rendering in English (Professor C. D. O’Malley’s) of the 
passage from the fifth book of Christianismi restitutio in which its author 
described the circulation of the blood through the lungs in the course of 
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speculation on the nature of the Divine Spirit. Servetus studied medicine 
at Paris (1536-38) and possibly elsewhere. One of the unsolved mysteries 
of his life is where he received his medical degree. Contemporaries agree 
that he was a skilled anatomist. It is therefore likely that his knowledge of 
the pulmonary circulation was gained during anatomical dissections in 
Paris or later whilst practising as a physician in Vienna and Lyons. Dr 
Fulton carefully examines the question of priority and accords to the 
Spaniard the credit of being the first to describe the lesser circulation (in a 
manuscript of 1546 and then in his magnum opus of 1553), and pays tribute 
to him as one of the most brilliant and penetrating minds of his age. The 
book is dedicated to three great Servetus scholars, Henri Tollin, Alexander 
Gordon, and Leonard Mackall, to all of whom its author is plainly indebted. 
Its value is greatly enhanced by illustrations of the title-pages of all Servetus’s 
works and by a bibliography and census of known copies prepared by 
Madeline E, Stanton. 

The latter calls for special comment. No more exhaustive bibliographical 
treatment of Servetiana now exists. The literary and historical notes are full 
and invaluable and the plates and prints beyond praise. Owing to extensive 
confiscation and destruction by both Calvinist and Roman Catholic oppon- 
ents, copies of original works by Servetus are extremely rare, so that Dr 
Fulton and his collaborator have done fine service in providing this illus- 
trative material. With the census, however, one cannot be so satisfied. 
About two hundred and fifty libraries were asked to indicate their holdings 
of Servetus’s writings. Of these only half are recorded as returning copies, 
and amongst these are designated only four Oxford and four Cambridge 
libraries. Possibly some failed to reply. Others, unfortunately, as we have 
reason to know, would not take the trouble to check their answers. Hence, 
in this kind of enquiry, one has to allow for a considerable margin of error. 
Where it has been possible to verify returns, as in the case of two Oxford 
libraries, the Bodleian and Manchester College, several mis-statements have 
been discovered. For example, copies of the spurious editions of the De 
Trinitatis Erroribus and the Dialogi de Trinitate (1721?) in the possession of 
Manchester College Library are here listed as original editions of 1531 and 
1532, whilst this library’s holdings of the Dutch translation of the former 
work, its two copies of the folio edition of Pagnino’s Bible and its two 
copies of the Murr reprint of the Christianismi Restitutio pass unnoticed. 
Furthermore, the Bodleian copy of the tract In Leonardum Fuchsium Apologia 
(1536) is omitted. 

The facsimile edition of De haereticis an sint persequendi is a fitting tribute 
to one who also suffered severely at the hands of Calvin and his collaborators, 
Born in 1515 at St Martin-du-Fresne, Sebastian Castellio was a humanist 
scholar who, after teaching in Geneva, found a more congenial home in 
Basle where he eventually became professor of Greek at the University. 
He was, however, exposed to considerable calumny and privation owing to 
the machinations of the Genevan dictator and died untimely at the age of 
forty-eight. Servetus’s cruel end shocked most humanists of that day, but 
few dared raise their voice in protest. It remained for Castellio to take 
issue with those who approved the persecution of heretics. This he did in 
two books which created a tremendous furore in the orthodox Protestant 
camp. The first (De haereticis) was an anthology of writings on the subject 
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of toleration containing citations from Luther, Jean Brenz, Erasmus, 
Sebastian Franck, Lactantius, and even one passage from Calvin himself. 
A dedicatory preface by “ Martin Bellius” and an epilogue by “ Basil 
Montfort,” both pseudonyms of Castellio, framed the florilegium. Dr 
van der Woude neatly summarizes the arguments pointing to Castellio’s 
authorship and calls attention to the fact that there were two impressions of 
the work, one in which Martin Luther and Jean Brenz are designated by 
name, the other in which they are called respectively Aretius Catharus and 
Johannes Witlingius. The reason for the change he has not been able to 
discover, Other editions in Latin, French, German, Dutch and English 
are enumerated. 

Castellio argued that a moral Christian life was superior to the mere 
adherence to certain dogmas and that it was unworthy of a Christian to 
torture or kill a man on account of his different view of Christian truth. 
Only spiritual sanctions are permissible in the struggle for religious truth. 
Moreover, there is room for variety of opinion on the question of essentials 
and non-essentials in religion. Though temporarily suppressed at his 
death, Castellio’s ideals outlived their advocate. Acontius, Coornhert, and 
the Mennonites and Remonstrants in Holland, Roger Williams in America, 
Pierre Bayle, Descartes, and Voltaire in France, and many others were 
influenced by his writings. Copies of this work and its successor, Contra 
libellum Calvini (written and circulated in manuscript in 1554, but not printed 
until 1612, owing to the risk attending its publication), are now com- 
aa hg rare. A copy of the ‘‘ Luther-Brenz ” edition, which Dr van der 

oude considers to have been the first impression, is in Manchester College 
Library (not listed on p. xvi of his introduction) together with a copy of the 
second tract of 1612. Both are human documents of the first order, reflect- 
ing an age-long and irreconcilable conflict, namely, toleration versus 
fanaticism, liberty against authoritarianism, the conscience of the individual 
against the violence often invoked by Church and State. This book is 
indeed a timely reminder of the debt we owe to pioneers like Servetus and 
Castellio, who fought the battle for freedom long ago and demonstrated the 
invincibility of the human soul, 


Free Churches and Christian Unity: a Critical View of the Ecumenical 

Movement and the World Council of Churches. By M. J. Bradshaw. 

Boston, U.S.A.: Beacon Press, 1954. Pp. xiv + 225. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Mortimer Rowe (London) 


THE author is an American Congregationalist, Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion at the Bangor Theological Seminary. At a time when the 
orthodox Protestant denominations in his country and ours, as well as on 
the continent of Europe, were enthusiastically preparing for the second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston, with widespread 
publicity through broadcasting, pulpit expositions and the religious and 
secular press, he published this searching and abundantly documented 
criticism of the basis, aims and tendencies of the modern ecumenical move- 
ment. In it he sees a fatal threat to the freedom, independence and variety 
of Christian witness. ‘‘ Christians who treasure membership in free 
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Churches,” he maintains, “‘ must devise new protection against pressure 
tactics now employed in behalf of unity ””—a unity which, as he sees it, is 
openly based upon theological uniformity, and ultimately repressive of all 
characteristic denominational distinctions. 

He is deeply dissatisfied with the foundation formula’ of the World 
Council, limiting membership to ‘‘ Churches which accept the Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour.” It is notorious that his dissatisfaction is 
widely shared, but that all attempts on the part of “liberal” minorities 
to substitute a broader basis have so far been effectively defeated. The 
author offers ample justification from the official literature of the World 
Council for his assertion that “‘ this phrase has come to be regarded as too 
precious for real discussion,” despite the fact that N.T. support for its 
use is confined to two instances of problematical authorship, late origin and 
doubtful authenticity—Titus ii. 13 and 2 Peter i. 1. Incidentally we note, 
on the eve of Evanston, the announcement that the great united service 
with which the Assembly opens is to commence, before a hymn is sung or a 
prayer is said, with the repetition of the Apostles’ Creed. Thus the essential 
preliminary to inter-denominational Christian worship is symbolically 
declared to be the acceptance of an ancient confession of faith that has little 
relevance to modern intellectual needs. From this it is but a short step to 
the substitution of the Nicene Creed on some future occasion; for a leading 
Anglican theologian, prominent in the affairs of the World Council, is 
quoted as having rejoiced over the absence of disturbing religious liberalism 
and the consequent security of the theological basis, declaring that “‘ Christian 
Churches are Churches which accept that Nicene faith.” 

The World Council is the result of a large-scale amalgamation—the 
union of the inter-church activities and organizations represented in the 
Life and Work Movement (Stockholm) with the Faith and Order Movement 
(Lausanne); the former on a non-creedal basis and the latter on the basis 
taken over by the World Council. Thus, as Prof. Bradshaw makes clear, 
the spirit of Lausanne has conquered that of Stockholm. He would doubt- 
less be the first to acknowledge the magnificent international humanitarian 
work that has been carried on in recent years by the World Council, con- 
tinuing the Stockholm tradition; but that is outside the scope of his book. 
He stands at the opposite pole from those who are for ever bemoaning 
“our unhappy divisions,” and whose ideal is one undivided Church of 
Christ; for he recognizes, as every Roman Catholic recognizes, that short 
of universal submission to Rome there can be no such undivided Church, 
Yet many within the World Council, for whom unity necessarily involves 
uniformity, cherish the vain hope that somehow and sometime union with 
the Roman Church may come about upon easier terms. Readers of this 
review may recall a significant Roman Catholic broadcast service in the 
month before Evanston, in which the preacher explained to the faithful 
why it was completely out of the question that Rome should take the 
slightest official notice of the World Council, and yet at the same time 
why his hearers should give thanks for this great movement towards unity 
among non-Catholics, and should pray that it might prove to be the pre- 
cursor of their ultimate admission to the one true Church of Christ. 

Professor Bradshaw writes as a liberal evangelical Free Churchman, 
deploring the retrograde theological tendencies of the World Council. 
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“It is not the real Jesus, but a synthetic and even mythical figure, about 
whom the seeming or real totalitarianism of the ecumenical movement is 
being developed.” Christian unity is for him an ideal far higher than 
that of theological or ritual uniformity. “If religion is to express our 
highest insights, shape our highest aspirations, embody our greatest loyal- 
ties, fix the most enduring patterns of our moral life; if it is to have spiritual 
power and vitality, it gaa tee permit diversity as truly as it treasures 
unity.” 


Islam. By Alfred Guillaume. Pelican Books A311. Penguin Books 
Ltd., 1954. Pp. 208. 25. i 
Reviewed by H. A. R. Gibb (Oxford) 


Ir is surely significant that all the series of popular handbooks published 
in this country have included in recent years restatements of the religion 
and institutions of Islam and an assessment of its present situation and 
tendencies. Perhaps this is not the place in which to discuss the reasons, 
not so much for the writing of these compendia (for it is of the nature of 
rofessors to write books), as for the large and increasing demand for them. 
new Pelican is itself evidence of the fact, and will in turn extend this 
interest, or curiosity, to still wider circles. The responsibility carried by the 
writer of such a work is proportionately great, and it is fortunate that 
Professor Guillaume was ready to accept it. His formal qualifications for 
the task go without saying; and it is of immense value that, as an eminent 
theological scholar, he is able to appreciate and to explain in exact yet simple 
language the content and bearing of religious doctrines. But the reason 
above all why the choice was a happy one is that he constantly relates what 
he has to say to the familiar and the personal, by bringing out the biblical 
parallels and by brief references to his own experiences in the Muslim East. 
On the same plane of human appeal is the section in which, after an exposi- 
tion of the content of the Quran, Professor Guillaume shows what the 
sacred book means to Muslims and how deeply it enters into their daily 
life. 

The general lines of a handbook such as this are fixed by the nature of 
the subject, and cannot change much except in detail or emphasis. There 
must be a brief introduction to Arabia and its social and religious life before 
Muhammad, then a life of Muhammad himself, a descriptive analysis of the 
Quran, some account of the expansion of the Arabs and the later history of 
the Islamic world, explanations of the rise of Prophetic Tradition for the 
purposes of the law schools, the growth of sects and creeds, the upsurge of 
mysticism and the sdfi brotherhoods, and finally some kind of general 
picture of Islam in the modern world. The distinction between one book 
and another is mainly a matter of approach. Professor Guillaume has little 
to say of the history and cultural development of the Islamic Community 
in general, and is content with a brief synopsis on more or less traditional 
lines. He is, on the other hand, especially interested in the theological 
positions of Islam and their relation to Christian positions, and his exposition 
takes on at times the lineaments of a courteous disputation with Muslims. 
(Of particular interest in this respect is the appendix in which he states the 
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attitude of orthodox Islam towards each clause in the Apostles’ Creed.) 
In his chapter on Philosophy and the Creeds, he gives similarly not only an 
exposition but also a discussion of the main points in the light of Greek 
(and occasionally of modern) philosophical concepts. In spite of the 
compression of the following chapter on Mysticism, it is marked by the 
same lucidity and just ame of the religious ‘significance of the 
mystical writers. In the last and longest chapter, on “Islam Today,” the 
topic is approached from the same angle: “The question of overriding 
importance is: To what extent are modern Muslims affected by modern 
historical criticism, modern philosophy, and modern science ?” After 
outlining the views of some prominent modernists, Professor Guillaume 
summarizes the studies of his colleague, Professor J. N. D. Anderson, on 
changes in the application of Islamic Law in the religious courts of the 
Muslim countries, and finally discusses the problem of Prophetic Tradition 
and the “‘ abrogation ” of Quranic texts. Although this approach is by no 
means unjustifiable, the question might have been phrased somewhat more 
broadly, and the emphasis laid rather less oni the conflict between “ liberal- 
ism” and “‘ reaction” (both misleading terms, if taken in their western 
context), and rather more on the Muslim effort to counteract the influences 
of secularism. The issues discussed in this chapter would possibly have 
remained much the same, but with the change of balance their relation to 
the fundamental problems would have been more clearly brought out. 
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